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AN IDEAL TEST MEDIUM 


NE afternoon the president of a very large 
manufacturing concern in the Middle West 
called on us. The Advertising Director was in 
the Editor’s office when the visitor was ushered in. 


It was most inspiring to hear a satisfied sub- 
scriber talk so enthusiastically and earnestly about 
the editorial value of Fores and how closely he 
read it. He also said he found a great number of 
men in similar positions to his reading the Maga- 
zine regularly. 


““You have been an inspiration to me,” said the 
Advertising Director, “but tell me, why don’t you 


use our advertising columns?” The manufacturer 
smilingly replied, ““Nobody from your organization 
ever asked me before. Now that you have, we 


will.” And he did. 


This advertisement is a request to all executive 
readers of ForsEes who make products that can be 
used by other organizations whose executives also 
read Forses to test the value of our advertising 
columns. Forses Advertising Research can sup- 
ply you with pertinent marketing information 
and show you how to use our advertising columns 
most effectively. 


FORBES IS AN IDEAL TEST MEDIUM 


—because of the timeliness and authority with which it is edited; 
—because of the intimacy with which it is read; 


— because of its proven pulling power; 


—because it has a concentrated circulation among business executives; 
—because it requires the minimum investment to test advantages of general executive 


appeal. 


Six advertisers are now testing exclusively through Forses. 


Write for full information. 


Forbes Advertising Research 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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to bring appreciable betterment 
in business and employment. 

Sentiment has distinctly improved. 

The wild ongoings in the New 
York stock market occasions uneasi- 
ness. Out-and-out gamblers have 
disgracefully abused the legitimate 
machinery of the Stock Exchange. 
When a stock rises more than $20 
overnight and tumbles the same 
amount in a handclap; when more 
than the total outstanding shares of a 
company changes hands in less than 
a week at violent fluctuations; when 
half a dozen stocks are churned to 
the extent of more than 1,000,000 
shares in five hours, then the security 
market no longer reflects actual busi- 
ness developments but becomes a gi- 
gantic Monte Carlo. 

Unquestionably, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank authorities must seek ef- 
fective means to discourage such con- 
demnable exhibitions. Public senti- 
ment throughout the country, always 
critical of Wall Street, finds fresh 
grounds for hostility. Hostility will 
become still more bitter when the 
skyrocketing of quotations is followed 
by a collapse. 

The writer still believes that most 


T HE arrival of Spring promises 
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Finds 


ome Betterment 


heavy shipments of gold. An in- 
crease in commercial loans will be 
logical if the expected Spring trade 
improvement develops. The Re- 
serve Bank authorities, as well as 
bankers throughout the country, 
favor stiffer rates for speculative 
purposes. 

In the present temper of Wall 
Street it would be hazardous to in- 
dulge in marginal speculation on 
either the bear or the bull side. The 
least popular stocks, especially the 
good oils and neglected utilities, still 
look most attractive from the invest- 
ment standpoint. 


Moderate Recovery 


No impressive array of statistics 
can yet be presented to demonstrate 
any substantial broadening of activ- 
ity. The recovery, in fact, has not 
yet gone far—in some lines there has 
been none so far. 

The freer buying of steel is per- 
haps the most encouraging feature. 
The Steel Corporation has been oper- 
ating close to ninety per cent. of ca- 
pacity, a very satisfactory ratio, and 
prices, on the whole, have followed a 
slightly upward direction. Machin- 
ery makers report more orders for 


usiness 


immediate delivery—also a gratifying 
sign. 

Building records are regarded as 
unusually satisfactory. Spring should 
bring further activity. Automobile 
production is rapidly expanding, and 
it may be significant that motor 
shares have been among the most con- 
spicuous in the rise. Chain stores 
continue to do an increasing business, 
but other retailers are not particularly 
enthusiastic. 

Responsible railway heads are 
talking decidedly more hopefully. 
Northwestern roads are doing espe- 
cially well. Railway profits are run- 
ning higher at the end of the first 
quarter than they did at the begin- 
ning. It is worth noting, too, that 
bank clearings, even outside the arti- 
ficial inflation in New York caused by 
abnormal speculation, are running 
ahead of last year. 

That there has been considerable 
employment need not be denied. Its 
extent has been exaggerated by polli- 
ticians with axes to grind. Happily, 
the trend latterly has been definitely 
towards improvement and the advent 
of good weather should bring fresh 
relief. Even so, Federal, State and 
municipal bodies should at once 

launch contemplated 
construction. 





been forced to un- 
warranted heights and 
that a day of reckon- 
ing will assuredly 
come. 

Rates charged spec- 
ulators for funds may 
he raised. The current 
gold export move- 
ment has already ex- 
ceeded $280,000,000. 
The Bank of France 
will probably draw 


of the spectacularly 
boomed issues have 
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TREND of BROKERS LOANS 





(In Billions o Dollars ) 


1926 


1927 


" The latest political 

“revelations” have 
produced an unfavor- 
able effect in high 
financial circles. It 
cannot be said, how- 
ever, that serious con- 
cern is felt, thus far, 
over the probable out- 
come of the presiden- 
tial election. All indi- 
cations are that the 


1928 campaign will not be 








freely upon its enor- 
mous. credits here, 
causing further very 





The trend of brokers’ loans is shown in the above chart 


permitted to disturb 
the even flow of busi- 
ness. 
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“Take Dayton—Double the volume in six 
months, yet not a single new account” 


“PThat’s a mighty interesting case, gentlemen: 


We doubled our Dayton business without 
adding a single new account and without an add- 
ed cent of overhead. Instead of general quotas 
for customers, we set up for every customer a 
quota on every individual item in our line. And 
we sold those quotas! We fol- 
lowed up every quota and kept 
a close check on results every 
day. Our data, posted on these 
Acme Visible Sales Records, 
kept all the quotas, all the sales, 
all the possibilities, before us 
every moment. Our men knew 
just what each account should 
purchase—they had an objec- 
tive and, most important, they 
knew why the order should be 
placed at just that time—now!” 


ACME 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 












Make your present reccrds give you working 
information of that sort-—instantly, accurately, 
for weeks, months and years. 

They will, if you transfer them to Acme 
equipment. And you'll find they’ll be a record 
of achievements, too. Acme Records are profit 
builders—never a “necessary 
expense.” 

How such records are being 
kept—simply, easily, effectively 
—is fully described in our book 
“Profitable Business Control” 
which also illustrates improved 
methods for handling other 

5 records—stock, production, 
world’s etm credit — all the records of any 
pany specializing exclue business. The coupon will 





sively in visible record equip- . $ 
ment. Offices in principal aties,  OFiN you a copy. Send it along 


today. 


F-4-28 
ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 


C1 You may send me your book CT You may send your nearest 
Profitable Business Control”’ representative to me 


Please write me concerning 
your system for handling records. 
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© Ewing Galloway 


By Charles W. Wood 
WENT to Florida under the 
| impression that Florida was a 

State. I thought she was just one 
of the United States. I thought she 
was part of the New South. I soon 
discovered that Florida cannot be 
understood if approached from any 
such point of view. 

Undoubtedly there is such a State 
as Florida, with a separate legislature 
and a distinct set of laws and histor- 
ical traditions. But that is not the 
Florida in which America is just now 
interested. This Florida is not a 
State, but an event. She is not one 

{ the United States, but an aspect 
of the United States. She is neither 
North, South, East nor West. She 
is All-America in a new and fascin- 
ating phase. 

To understand Florida, one should 
not compare her with California or 
contrast her with the Middle West. 
One should compare her, rather, with 
the automobile, with the advent of 

the railroads, with the appearance of 
‘he newspaper and the telegraph, 
with the coming of electric power 


LORIDA, not a State, but 
an aspect of the United 
States Applying the Prin- 
ciples of Industry to the 
Business of Beauty and Charm 





Laxury and Lan guor 


On 


a 


Mass Hodliction Basis 


and light service, or 


The Avenue with some _ similar 
Kt. phenomenon marking 
Palm Beach 2 turning-point in 


American civilization. 

It is beside the point, almost, to an- 
alyze the industries of Florida. For 
Florida itself is an industry. Florida 
is a new contribution to American 
civilization. Just what it is all lead- 
ing to, and just what kind of folks 
we shall be when Florida gets 
through with us, it is too early to 
say. But millions of Americans have 
already discovered Florida; and 
having once made the discovery, they 
cannot help being different. 

Some thousands, to be sure, who 
thought they had discovered Florida, 
actually did nothing of the kind. Un- 
fortunately, they are a noisy lot, and 
one hears them discussing “Florida” 
on every hand. Particularly, they are 
asking: “Will Florida come back?” 


There isn’t much sense in the ques- 
tion—for the real Florida is an event 
which is just now happening, and 
events do not go back. It would be 
no more possible for Florida to come 
back than for a chicken to come back 
into the egg from which it had once 
emerged. 


Florida Is Greater 


But these people are not talking 
about the real Florida. They are 
talking about the great delirium of 
1925. That delirium was not Flor- 
ida. It was simply a disease from 
which Florida was suffering. That 
boom did not mean prosperity. It 
simply meant a high fever; and only 
the microbes ever want a fever to 
come back. 


The real Florida is greater than 
the dreams of the maddest specu- 
lators. But it isn’t anything like 
those dreams. They pictured a State 
where the populace could become mil- 
lionaires by the simple process of 
selling climate to each other on an 
ever ascending scale of prices; and 
there never was and never will be 
such a State. In this dream, in fact, 
it wasn’t even necessary to sell the 


a, 


climate. A shorter cut to riches was 
just to agree to buy something and 
then sell the agreement. 

When one is doing “business” on 
such a scale, it is not even necessary 
to know what one is dealing in. He 
may have an option on something 
or he may have an option on nothing 
at all. If the latter, and the fever is 
only running high enough, he may 
dispose of his option on zero for 
enough to buy an option, before sun- 
down, on half a dozen zeros. 


Delirium Is Over 


But that delirium is over. Florida, 
even though many thousands of her 
residents have not recovered from 
the boom, is now experiencing the 
most prosperous season in her his- 
tory. 

This statement will not be under- 
stood by wildcat speculators; and if 
one were to poll the residents of 
Miami, it would surely meet with 
much disagreement. Nevertheless, 
the statement stands. The fortunes 
that were made and lost in 1925 were 
not real fortunes. Real prosperity car 
flow only from the production of real 
wealth. Only from service—from 








INTER used to be 

a fixed thing on 
the calendar but now it is 
becoming a matter of just 
so many gallons of gas. 
That is if one has the 
leisure and leisure is hap- 
pening in America. The 
idea of Summer vacations 
is taking hold. Winter 
vacations will follow. 
Then the masses for 
whom a Winter playtime 
has hitherto been un- 
thinkable may exchange 
February and March for 
June and July. 
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the supplying by human labor of 
something which human beings want. 
No poker game, no matter how high 
the stakes nor how many persons are 
participating, can be a prosperous 
game—not even, as was the case in 
Florida, where the chips are piled so 
high that they overflow the table and 
chance bystanders are allowed to pick 
them up. 


But the boom did some- 
thing for Florida. It equip- 
ped it. It over-equipped it. 
It brought hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars into the State 
which would not otherwise 
have come for many years. 
The bringers, to be sure, ex- 
pected to take billions out ; and 
when the billions failed to ma- 
terialize, they would have been 
very glad to take their original 
investments out. But they 
couldn’t. The investments 
were in hotels and golf courses 
and beautiful, dazzling cities, 
done by master architects and 
landscape artists—for all of 
which there was suddenly no 
market—and all this capital, 
once invested, could not be 
taken from the State. 

Without further investment, how- 
ever, much of this capital cannot pay 
dividends; but with the right kind 
of further investment it can. The 
result is that Florida will: get the 
capital which she needs. She will 
get it from those who have already 
invested so much that they cannot 
afford to drop out now. Their first 
investment may have been ill-timed 
and almost insane; but sane invest- 
ments will yet save them, and a de- 
velopment that would normally have 
taken fifty years may be completed 
within a decade. Florida built a 
house without an adequate founda- 
tion; but it was such a beautiful 
house—more beautiful and more de- 
sirable, perhaps, than any house 
which was ever built before—that 
the sane next step is to build a foun- 
dation under it. 


Now Comes Building 
of the Foundation 


And such a foundation can be 
built. There is no doubt about that 
now. Florida has natural resources 
that are amazing. She has the rich- 
est soil on earth, almost entirely un- 
touched, and some of the richest peo- 
ple on earth desperately interested 
now in having that soil cultivated in 
the richest possible way. It will 
mean an altogether new kind of 
agriculture. It may mean the crea- 
tion of a new social order. But it 
will mean giving permanence and 
reality to one of the most expensive 
dreams that American capital ever 
had. And there is almost no doubt 
that American capital will see it 
through. 


It was lucky for Florida, and lucky 


Venetian pool through an arch 
in Coral Gables 


~ 







for America, that the boom did not 
occur twenty years before it did. 
Had it happened then, the develop- 
ment might have been quite as stren- 
uous, but one shudders to think of 
the kind of development which would 
have taken place. 

The hotels, for instance. When one 
thinks back to 1905, and remembers 
the resort hotels which were then in 
vogue, and the ugly conglomeration 
of architecturally unrelated cottages 
which messed up every favored land- 
scape, he cannot help thanking what- 
ever gods there be that Florida es- 
caped such a development. By 1925, 
however, a new era had dawned 
throughout America. They were not 
all aesthetes, by any means—the men 
who put Florida on the map. Many 
of them were just out-and-out prof- 
iteers. But their business sense told 
them that beauty now had a distinct 
market value; and they hired, not 
profiteers, but genuine dreamers, to 
draw up their designs. The artists 
and architects were given carte 
blanche. By common consent Span- 
ish themes predominated, but the re- 
sult is not a new Spain. The size 
and scope of the development, at 
least, is American. But there is no 
severity, nothing of that this-means- 
business note which characterizes 
our northern buildings, even those 
which are supposedly devoted to re- 
creation. In Florida, the builders 
went in for loveliness and languor. 
They did not do this, however, at 
the expense of any convenience. All 
that America had to offer in the con- 
venience line was cheerfully incor- 
porated, but incorporated into build- 
ings of exotic charm. 


ia | 
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Not merely in the coast cities, but 
throughout Florida, one comes upon 
hotels which are veritable palaces, not 
merely steel cages done in an expen- 
sive way. Often they are two-story 
spreading structures, cement and fire- 
proof, with every up-to-date Ameri- 
can device in electricity and plumb- 
ing but as satisfying to the eye, both 
in line and color, as any of 
the inconvenient Old World 
haunts. 

It is hard at first to realize 
that one is in America and 
harder yet to remember that 
the great American Winter is 
only a day’s journey away. 

Heretofore, to Americans, 
Winter has been something 
fixed in the calendar; but 
more and more it is becoming 
a matter of just so many gal- 
lons of gas. 

That is, if one has the 
leisure. But can it be pos- 
sible, one wonders, for Florida 
to prosper by selling climate 
to Northerners? 

To me it seemed preposter- 
ous, and I said as much to S. 
R. Inch, president of the 
Florida Power and Light 
Company, when I met him in New 
York. It was nice, I admitted, for 
New Yorkers who could afford it to 
trade their Februaries and Marches 
for Septembers and Junes. But 
Florida, I said, must have to live the 
year round. Nobody wants to buy 
her Julys and Augusts—and a part- 
time State can’t do very much with 
a full-time overhead. 


“T am nevertheless convinced,” Mr. 
Inch replied, “that Florida’s climate 
is her greatest natural asset.” 


This from the head of a power 
company was a surprise to me, and 
I pressed for an explanation. But 
Mr. Inch would not give it. 


“Just go down,” he said “and reach 
your own conclusion.” 


Climate Provided 
for the Nation 


I went—and I am convinced. But 
it was not the press agents who con- 
vinced me. I avoided the boosters 
and the ballyhooers. I studied the 
power line and the automobile in- 
stead. These things have created a 
new America. Before they happen- 
ed, climate was not marketable to 
any such extent as it is to-day. In 
those days, a State depended largely 
for its prosperity on what it could 
ship out. To-day, with the leisure 
which modern power has given us, 
and the easy methods of getting 
around which have been simultane- 
ously developed, it has become pos- 
sible, if one’s goods are sufficiently 
desirable, to keep them at home and 
invite consumers in. 


Florida never could have been de- 
veloped before because, desirable as 
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her climate might be, she could not 
ship it North. Small communities, 
to be sure—Palm Beach for instance 
—might be and were developed some 
years ago. But they were small, and 
they had to remain small, for they 
catered only to the very rich. Never 
before could such a territory as Flor- 
ida cater to a nation. But that is 
precisely what Florida has begun to 
do. She is discovering the great 
secret of American industry—that 
the big profits do not lie in selling 
priceless luxuries to the rich, but in 
selling priceless luxuries to every- 
body. 

Everybody in America is not fi- 
nancially able to spend a Winter or 
a part of a Winter in Forida. Ev- 
erybody, in fact, is not yet able to buy 
an automobile; and even if all were 
able, the time has not yet dawned 
when everybody can quit work in 
Mid-Winter and ape the idle rich. 
Nevertheless, due to modern indus- 
trial development, leisure is happen- 
ing in America. Other societies have 
enslaved the masses that a few might 
live in luxury; but industrial society 
is enslaving the machine with the in- 
evitable result that the masses may 
live in luxury. The work-day and 
the work-year are being constantly 
shortened. The Summer vacation, 
with pay, is taking hold throughout 
the country. It is only a question 
of time when the Winter vacation 
will follow. And considering the 
pace with which industrial co-ordina- 
tion is going on, that time is probably 
not far distant. 

Florida is get- 
ting ready for it 
now. Florida 
doubtless does 
not know this— 
but neither did 
Henry Ford 
know what 
social transfor- 











OT Ponce de Leon 

but Sidney Z. 
Mitchell was the real dis- 
coverer of Florida, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wood. 
The State could never 
have developed as it has 
if not for electricity and 
the automobile. Only 
after Mr. Mitchell, sent 
there to rest, put in a 
power line that hooked up 
127 communities now 
providing luxury and 
languor for millions was 
Florida able to market 
its climate to the multi- 
tude. 








mations would follow when he first 
put the priceless luxury of the motor 
car within the reach of people who 
had never dreamed of having one. 


Some wag, twenty or so years ago, 
referred to the hotels which were 
then building in New York as “de- 
signed to give exclusiveness to the 
masses.” Florida may make even 
this wisecrack come true. For, after 
all, what was meant by exclusiveness 
was not solitude. It was merely an 
opportunity to enjoy all possible 
luxuries in the sort of company that 
one preferred to have. And Florida 
is making all this available at prices 
that are now within the reach of mil- 
lions of Americans and may soon be 
within the reach of tens of millions. 


It is interesting to note that many 
of the Florida hotels are already 
waking up to the new economics. Not 
all of them, to be sure, for some man- 
agers still seem _ to 
harbor the _ delusion 
that the way to over- 
come a deficit in the 
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dining room is to raise the price 
of meals, a policy which naturally 
empties the dining room still further 
and makes another raise seem neces- 
sary ; that is, if the sheriff has not al- 
ready arrived. Generally speaking, 
the service in the hotels I visited— 
there were twenty or more of them 
—was in inverse proportion to the 
rates. Dollar-and-a-half dinners 
were better than $3 ones, and the best 
luncheon I had—it was in one of the 
most beautiful and luxurious hotels 
I have ever seen—cost just 75 cents. 
Only those hotels whose rates were 
reasonable could afford, it seemed, 
to give first-class service. 


But how has it become suddenly 
possible for a whole State to make a 
business of luxury? The answer is 
power—modern electrical develop- 
ment. One may be even more speci- 
fic than that, for the real story of 
Florida—not the State, but the new 
aspect of American life—is the story 
of the development of the inter-con- 
nected electric transmission system. 


The histories still say that Ponce 
de Leon discovered Florida: but the 
real Florida seems to have been dis- 
covered in 1924 by one Sidney Z. 
Mitchell, president of the Electric 
Bond and Share Company. Mr. Mit- 
chell never thought of going to 
Florida. He never thought of any- 
thing except work, and he thought of 
that about eighteen hours a day un- 
til his doctors picked out the one 
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place in the United States which did 
not promise much industrial develop- 
ment and ordered him to Florida to 
rest. 


Mr. Mitchell, they say, rested 
nearly a day and a half when the pos- 
sibilities of Florida burst upon his 
consciousness. 


It ought to have an electric system, 
he said, covering the whole State— 
and where Sidney Z. Mitchell is con- 
cerned, anything that ought to hap- 
pen is likely to happen quickly. So 
he drew up a general plan on the 
spot, and as soon as he could get to 
New York he sent Mr. Inch to Flor- 
ida to make that plan a 
reality. 


To make a long story 
short, the Florida Power & 
Light Company is now serv- 
ing 127 communities. Some 
of them did not have any 
electric service before. Most 
of those which did were 
served by local companies or 
by plants municipally owned. 
The rates in many cases 
were high. The rates in 
Florida now compare favor- 
ably with those of similar- 
sized cities elsewhere, and in 
all communities served the 
rates are lower than they 
were before. This in spite 
of the fact that it took a 
$127,000,000 investment to 
create the system and that it 
was created when conditions 
were such that subsequently 
they broke banks and forced 
hundreds of supposedly far- 
seeing corporations to the 
wall. 


Early in 1928 Joe H. Gill 
came from Texas to serve as 
vice-president and _ general 
manager, and it was under 
his direction that Florida 
Power & Light met and suc- 
cessfully weathered the boom 
of 1925 and the catastrophe 
which followed. 


This was a skilful piece of 
industrial navigation, which 
Florida business men are only now 
coming fully to appreciate. One shud- 
ders to think what might have hap- 
pened if this big utility had gone the 
way of some of the other large un- 
dertakings in Florida. As it turned 
out, however, Florida Power & Light 
came through the big smash not only 
willing but able to give Florida bet- 
ter service than ever. 


The company did not accomplish 
this without making enemies. When 
everybody else was gambling that 
there would be big cities presently on 
every spot in Florida where there 
was room for one, they could not al- 
ways understand why Joe Gill could 
not see it. The company expected ex- 
pansion, surely, or it would not think 








gence boom that equip- 
ped the State with 
beautiful and dazzling 
hotels and cities, bring- 
ing millions of new cap- 
ital that cannot be taken 
away, will save Florida. 
It is already the Winter 
playground of the richest 
people on earth. Ameri- 
can capital will see Flor- 
ida through. 
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© W. A. Fishbaugh 
Miami has the right name—the Magic City 


of investing $35,000,000 in new con- 
struction in a single year. Then why 
wouldn’t the company extend the line 
fifteen or twenty miles to some big 
open space in the Everglades which 
was just bound to be a city in a 
week or two? 


Mr. Gill, since that was his busi- 
ness, was willing to extend the line— 
if the promoter would only pay in 
cash the full cost of the extension. 
This might come, say, to $100,000, 
while the promoter had figured that 
the utility would pay $50,000 for the 
franchise—a franchise to serve a city 
whose only drawback was that it 
didn’t yet exist, in a State under 
whose laws no franchise, even in a 
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thriving city, can have in itself any 
intrinsic value. 


Some of these non-existent cities 
are wired to-day, their promoters be- 
ing so sure that they would come 
into existence that they insisted, even 
against the advice of the power com- 
pany, upon installing a lighting sys- 
tem. But the loss was theirs, not 
the power company’s. Some day, 
Mr. Gill knew, the fever would sub- 
side and this over-boomed region 
would desperately need a solvent pub- 
lic utility. 

Sidney Mitchell, to be sure, had 
foreseen that Florida was going to 
acquire a large population, 
and the whole project had 
been laid out upon that un- 
derstanding. But no one 
could have foreseen that the 
population would come all at 
once; and when it did come, 
to separate the logical from 
the totally irrational develop- 
ments was no easy task. To 
be conservative in those days 
classed one as an. enemy. 
Had not the great city of 
Miami, with her  metro- 
politan skyline, sprung up al- 
most overnight? In the face 
of such occurrences, what 
right had anyone to doubt 
that any miracle could hap- 
pen? 


But the boom collapsed 
and the hurricane came— 
and Florida Power & 
Light, instead of losing faith 
in Florida, went on with its 
big expansion program. The 
conditions it had to meet 
were about as discouraging 
as any public utility could 
face. Even in Miami, which 
had become a big settled city, 
they were none too good. For 
Miami, with a population of 
approximately 125,000, looks 
as though it housed a million. 
If its business buildings were 
occupied to capacity, or if the 
situation were one that any 
normally developed city 
would be likely to have, the prob- 
lem would be vastly easier. As it is. 
Mr. Gill has been able to retain a 
12 cent top rate, and is probably more 
interested than anyone in Florida in 
making that rate still lower. 

He is not at all worried by the fact 
that Florida has no mountains and no 
water power sufficient for any large 
scale hydro-electric development. 
Nor by the fact that fuel for the big 
steam plants at Fort Lauderdale anc 
Sanford has to be imported from 
other States. Gill believes in steam 
and insists that, when Florida is 
built up as she will be built up soon. 
he can give a demonstration in the 
matter of rates that will rank wit!) 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Lower Cost of Capital 
a Sign of Progress 


Te particular importance of 
the price of capital to the art 
of forecasting probably lies in 
its relationships to economic progress. 
It is perhaps not too much to say 
that a general downward movement 
in the price of capital is a symptom 
of real progress in production, in- 
vention, distribution and finance; 
and that, on the other hand, an up- 
ward movement is a symptom of 
some degree of retrogression such as 
may be caused by political or indus- 
trial disorder or by general extrava- 
gance and inflation. 

The pith of the matter is that im- 
provement in business methods and 
general thrift tend toward the ac- 
cumulation of capital and lower 
prices thereof—while, on the other 
hand, lack of thrift or wasteful busi- 
ness methods tend toward depletion 
of capital supplies and toward high- 
er prices thereof. The following 
have been the main swings of the 
price of capital during more than a 
century : 


By Paul Clay 
Chief Economist, Moody's 
Investors Service 


The first of these periods em- 
braced the Napoleonic wars, where- 
in the whole world was in economic 
chaos; and the second rise embraced 
the Crimean War and our Civil War, 
accompanied as they were by the 
gravest political and economic dis- 
orders. The third rise included the 
period of the World War, wherein 
the political, financial and business 
disorders were as serious as any in 
the history of civilization. Even dur- 
ing the era of 1903 to 1913 wages 
and labor costs were advancing more 
rapidly than were warranted by oper- 
ating revenues, expense ratios were 
rising, inventive genius was relative- 
ly stagnant, our banking system was 
becoming more and more antiquated 
and our supplies of long-term capital 
were becoming increasingly inade- 
quate. In other words, our economic 
civilization was progressing at less 


1852 Great Britain reconstructed her 
textile industries on a factory basis 
and built up a new and successful 
banking system, while Continental 
Europe rebuilt its whole political and 
economic structure. Within the era 
of 1866 to 1902 the United States 
created its factory system, carried 
out the creation of its national bank- 
ing system, spread its railway system 
over the entire map, virtually built 
its telephone and telegraph system, 
to say nothing of its street railways. 
Productive expansion has probably 
never equalled that shown in the 
boom of the eighties; and the era as 
a whole is one of remarkable achieve- 
ment. 


Progress and capital accumulation 
normally go hand in hand. Genuine 
progress, as distinguished from infla- 
tion or mere bigness, is characterized 
by activity of inventive genius, im- 
provement in banking methods and 
higher efficiency in both production 
and distribution. These factors, in 
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capital, in turn, implies a fall in its 
price. 

The conditions which produce a 
rise in the price of capital are in sharp 
contrast with these. They represent 
some degree of retrogression or else 
of lack of ordinary progress. When 
capital supplies are failing to keep 
pace with demands it means that we 
are absorbing too much capital or 
producing too little. This deficiency 
in the production of capital or vol- 
ume of new savings out of earnings 
implies poor business management, 
trade misfortunes, under-production 
of raw materials or excessive prices 
thereof, or war or economic disorder 
of some kind. Such is the general 
significance of these movements. 


A Simple Measure 


Measuring the movements them- 
selves is now a simple matter on ac- 
count of the publicity given to new 
security issues and the yields thereof. 
The price of capital and the average 
yield of new bond issues may be re- 
garded as practically one and the 
same thing, except for obviously 
necessary allowances for the risk ele- 
ment and some minor factors. The 
average yield of six leading groups 
of new investment issues marketed 
in New York and other financial cen- 
ters increased from 4.65 per cent. in 
1905 to 6.85 per cent. in the second 
half of 1921 and then fell to 5.38 per 
cent. in the fourth quarter of 1927. 
These groups included municipal, 
railroad, public utility and industrial 
bonds, preferred stocks and foreign 
bonds. Any good weighted average 
by groups, calculated by quarters, 
will serve to disclose the trend. 

In financial forecasting a knowl- 
edge of this trend of the price of 
capital has several important uses. 
It is very useful, for example, in 
judging the probable future trend of 








ATCH the curve 

of the price of Cap- 
ital! If it is downward 
that is a sign of economic 
progress, while an up- 
ward trend means retro- 
gression or retarded 
progress. Too much 
prosperity ultimately 
stops the downward 
swing and then there will 
be larger demands for 
finance. These interesting 
observations of Mr. Clay 
will be continued in fu- 
ture issues to round out 
his general treatise on 
what the business man 
must know to forecast his 
own business future. 








commodity and goods prices; for 
capital has vastly more influence upon 
the price level than does money. Gen- 
erally, one may think of money as a 
mere tool for transferring capital and 
of credit as a loan of capital rather 
than of money. Abundance of capi- 
tal tends, for instance, toward lower 
prices for goods and commodities, 
and does so in two principal ways. 
First, it indirectly increases produc- 
ing capacity and reduces costs of pro- 
duction; and second, it increases the 
volume of purchasing power. 

Let us notice especially its influence 
upon producing capacity, since this 
is a matter of current moment. New 
capital or savings—capital being gen- 
erally the equivalent of savings out 
of earnings—finds its way directly 
or indirectly into plant capacity or 
permanent improvements. Savings 
banks funds are largely used for im- 
provements to buildings and real 
estate, and the proceeds of bond is- 
sues go largely into the new plants of 
public utility, industrial or other cor- 
porations. Capital which goes into 
current assets cannot be considered 
any the less productive on this ac- 
count. The point is that the greater 
the volume of fresh savings or new 
capital production, the greater is the 
flow of same into plants and im- 
provements and the larger is our ag- 
gregate producing capacity. 


Production and Capital 


Hence it is, that so long as new 
capital production is expanding and 
the price thereof incidentally falling, 
there exists an endless chain of eco- 
nomic forces, each of which in its 
turn provides an additional tendency 
toward lower goods prices. The 
large and growitig additions to plant 
capacity tend toward ever larger pro- 
duction; and they tend also toward 
lower costs of production by virtue ‘of 
the higher efficiency of the more mod- 
ern equipment. New plants, in or- 
der to earn their way, always operate 
whenever they can find markets for 
their goods; and this pressing desire 
to operate and produce serves to in- 
crease the supply of goods for sale. 
The lower prices of goods and prod- 
ucts reduce the cost of constructing 
additional capacity; and also, within 
moderate limits, these lower prices 
curtail operating expenses, increase 
savings and still further swell the 
plethora of capital. The further ad- 
ditions to capital involve still more 
capacity and still more production. 

Recently the investment of addi- 
tional capital in our manufacturing 
industries has been so lavish that 
these industries now have about twice 
as much capital per man employed as 
they had in 1910. Two of the chief 
consequences of this development are, 
first, that the greater productivity of 
new machinery offsets the high and 
rising wages and saves profits; and 
second, that the new plants, because 
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HE abundance of 

capital now apparent 
implies falling prices, bet- 
ter machinery, more skill, 
higher wages, larger 
profits, greater productiv- 
ity, larger consumption, 
more luxury and expand- 
ing optimism, according 
to Mr. Clay’s theory. 
Avarice, both of labor and 
capital, tends to check 
this tendency, he points 
out. Great economic dis- 
turbances like war force 
up prices of goods and of 
capital and then the 
stores of wealth are soon 
squandered. 








of their better equipment and lower 
producing costs, tend to drive old 
plants out of use. Nor should it be 
overlooked that the displacement of 
labor .by machinery helps to increase 
the relative supply of labor, to retard 
the advance of wages and to increase 
earning power and thereby swell the 
supply of capital. 

Thus, the supply and price of capi- 
tal are intimately related with every 
part of our industrial machinery and 
with almost -every phase of trade 
movements. It might seem from this 
endless chain or circle of factors all 
tending toward greater capital sup- 
plies and lower prices for both capital 
and goods that the downward move- 
ment of these prices might continue 
without termination. But here again 
we come back to the perpetual inter- 
action of economic and psychological 
forces. The growing capital supplies 
tend in many ways toward luxurious 
living. For it is a rule of wage move- 
ments that as the investment in ma- 
chinery and equipment increases, 
wages per capita tend also to increase. 
In other words, it takes a more 
skilled man to operate a more expen- 
sive machine, and his higher skill 
draws higher pay. 


Prosperity to Avarice 


The abundance of capital that 
causes a falling price thereof implies 
also better machinery, more skilled 
labor, higher wages, larger profits, 
greater productivity, larger per capita 
consumption of physical goods, more 
luxurious homes and expanding wel- 
fare and optimism. Unfortunately, 
it is only a short step from prosperity 
and optimism to over-confidence, 
avarice and extravagance. Over-con- 
fidence and avarice tend to inflate 
both wages and goods prices; the 
higher standard of living and larger 
per capita consumption tend in the 
same direction and, as a_ result, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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MADEO P. GIANNINI, 
master of more banking capital 
than any man in American banking 
history, is most accessible. His of- 
: fice is a_ large. 
open chamber, and 
his secretary’s du- 
ties are merely 
clerical. Mail is 
read for him, but 
he reserves for 
himself the human 
contacts of per- 
sonal visit or tele- 

phone call. 


“You can’t learn anything from a 
secretary,’ he told Laurence Stern, 
of the New York World recently. 
“The people who come to see me tell 
me what’s going on. If they don’t 
volunteer, I ask ’em!” 


He answers his own telephone with 
the invariable “Yes? This is Mr. 
Giannini.” It makes no difference 
who is calling, he soon bites off in- 
consequential conversation and he 
has the power of concentration which 
permits business thus interrupted to 
be resumed instantly. 


His huge contacts, enough to drive 
out of office a governor and a bank 
commissioner who opposed him, are 
growing with the amazing absorp- 
tion of banks in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and other places in Cali- 
fornia, in New York and in Chicago. 
He regards his banks as public in- 
stitutions devoted exclusively to the 
welfare of its customers and _ all 
shareholders, rather than to the en- 
richment of the higher executives 
and a few large shareholders. 


Any one—bootblack, grape grower, 
beggar, book salesman, merchant, 
financier—sees him by simply going 
up to his desk. If you inquire— 
there is a nameplate on his desk— 
an office boy points out and says, 
“That’s him over there.” This ex- 
plains, in part, the power this son of 
an Italian immigrant holds over mil- 
lions of small investors. 


ROLLIN CAUGHEY, archi- 
e tect of the Hotel Thayer at 
West Point and many hotels and 
apartment houses in New York, is 
tall and distinguished in appearance. 
At one time he wore a belted over- 
coat, which had a military flair like 
the trench coat he wore when an 
Army officer in France. The belted 
coat was his favorite until a certain 
incident happened. 


Mr. Caughey’s distaste for belted 
coats had its inception at a celebra- 
tion of the completion of one of his 
apartment buildings. During the 
festivities a bottle of wine was 


Justice Holmes refuses to quit work at 

and Chauncey Depew declines to play 
golf at 94. Both are promising young 
men. 








brought forth from the host’s cellar, 
which bore thickly encrusted dust as 
an indication of its age and pre-war 
legality. After the contents had been 
consumed Mr. Caughey received the 
empty bottle as a memento and 
wrapped it in a rotogravure section 
of the Times, intending to take it 
to his 34th street office as a fireplace 
decoration. 

With the bottle under his arm he 
was walking up the hill in front of 
the Hotel Vanderbilt toward 34th 
street when a policeman at the corner 
shouted after him, “Hey! Come back 
here!” 


While Mr. Caughey knew that the 
empty bottle was not in violation of 
the Volstead Act, he did not wish to 
spend valuable time arguing with 
some minion of the law. So he 
hastened his steps. The sound of a 
running policeman and more cries 
to halt reached him as he neared the 
top of the hill, Mr. Caughey in- 
creased his stride. But before he 
could reach the corner the policeman 
reached his side, seized him by the 
arm, and cried: “Here’s your belt! 
You dropped it a block away.” 


HARLES PIEZ, chairman of 
the board of the Link-Belt 
Company, of Chicago and Philadel- 
phia, has an idea of the comparative 
. value of a Con- 
gressman and a 
plain business 
man. The Emer- 
gency Fleet Cor- 
poration had been 
authorized 
to spend over 
three billion dol- 
lars in ship con- 
The program, fixed by 





struction. 
Congress, required the expenditure 
of from four to five million dollars 
per day for ships, and the creating 
of a force of over 300,000 ship- 
builders. It was a stupendous under- 
taking, carried on under the most in- 


tense pressure. Mr. Piez was gen- 
eral manager as well as vice-presi- 
dent of the giant government enter- 
prise. 

Within three weeks after he took 
office the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce began an investigation. He 
was asked as to his experience. He 
stated he was president of the Link- 
Belt Company, which built machinery 
for loading and unloading vessels, 
that he had been manager as well as 
engineer of the company. 

Knute Nelson, Senator from Min- 











nesota, who had evidently heard 
only part of the answer, remarked: 
“Well, don’t you think it would be 
advisable to have a practical ship- 
builder occupy a position like yours, 
instead of a man who had run a belt 
line somewhere ?” 

After Mr. Piez had been on the 
job for months and had demonstrated 
his fitness for building “a bridge of 
ships” across to the war-torn con- 
tineni, Senator Nelson called on him 
one day and said, “Mr. Piez, how 
much are we paying you now?” “The 
same amount as is received by the 
members of the Senate and House, 
$7,500 a year.” “Well,” he said, 
“you are worth $10,000.” 

In the opinion of the veteran farm 
champion the business man was 
worth 331/3 per cent. more to the 
Government than a member of the 
Senate. 


ANIEL WILLARD, of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
has a story to match that recently 
told in Forses of the hostility that 
existed among 
staunch citizens 
against the intru- 
sion of the rail- 
road in the quiet 
haunts of men. 
This is so many 
years ago it ap- 
pears absurd now 
- but it was re- 
garded: seriously when Mr. Willard 
was well on the way of his remark- 
able career. 

The progressive farmers of Bet- 
terton, Maryland, were members of 
the Still Pond Farmer Club. They 
owned and farmed thousands of 
acres of peaches, they held an an- 
nual fruit auction and they had 
enough fruit to keep several steam- 
boats busy carrying it. They went 
along with the tide and helped to or- 
ganize and build a railroad branch. 

But something new had happened, 
for then as now, the world moves on. 
A substantial peach grower pre- 
sented the following motion and 
unanimous adoption followed: 


“Resolved, That the automobiles 
be compelled to use the side roads, 
so the farmers can use the main high- 
ways with no danger of frighten- 
ing the horses.” 


They knew how to make farms 
pay but they could not see the auto- 
mobile. It seemed to be just a rich 
man’s toy. They could not see their 
sons using trucks to haul fruit to 
their own markets, vision tractors 
plowing the orchards, and gasoline 
engines irrigating their lands and 
the horse relegated to less stren- 
uous tasks. 








By Fred B. Barton 


N a way it was a_ national 
achievement, and it’s time to 


give the right man the credit. 


If you’ve been enjoying your 
meals lately because some benefactor 
put a back on the lunch counter stool, 
tinted the walls with soft colors, gave 
the menu a zip and the food a per- 
sonality, then tip your hat now to 
Albert H. Buck. He’s the man who 
heads the B/G Sandwich Shops: the 
man who cleaned up the “quick and 
dirty.” 

Forty-six B/Gs wave their flags 
over the earth; but Buck’s influence 
is even more widespread than the 
dozen and a half cities that these 46 
eateries represent. His idea, his lay- 
out, his foods are copied by lesser 
shops, his fixtures plagiarized and 
put in the catalogue of restaurant 
supply houses. Even the names of 
his sandwiches have been copied by 
competitors. 

So all in all there must be hun- 
dreds of sandwich shops, all paying 
more or less sincere testimony to the 
foresight of Buck—the man who 
made popular eating places clean, 
and clean eating places popular. 

Think back, you traveling men, 
you executives, think back to your 
early lunch-counter days. There 
were terrible short-order houses, 





The “quick and dirty.” 


He Capitalized 


Cleanliness 


Early Lunch Counter Days Gone 
Because of One Man’s Foresight 


where everything was 
cooked in a frying pan 
and everything tasted the 
same whether it was 
called a steak or fish or 
an omelet. Speed was 
the requirement; noise 
and grease and digest- 
ibility didn’t count. 

Then someone discovered that food 
could be cooked in advance and kept 
warm on steam tables, so you got 
the meals-at-all-hours idea. Cafe- 
terias have thrived on this method. 
The food may be displayed to the 
public and still kept warm and 
tender, although unfortunately a 
roast loses some of its aroma and 
flavor, when kept warm from 7 
o’clock in the morning till 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


Above these two classes, like a 
mythical Nirvana or spirit world 
where mortals rarely enter, has been 
the hotel dining-room with its slow, 
sedate service, its perfectly cooked 
food that is served by stately butlers 
to portly duffers eating gluten bread 
and diabetic biscuit along with their 
rare meat and hors @oeuvres. Such 
places still exist, but for the great 
eating public they don’t count. »We 
get our breakfast and dinners at 
home, and our downtown lunch must 
be both inexpensive and speedy. 


But between the lofty hotel dining 
room, which represented impractical 
and expensive perfection, and the 
noisy, smelly short-order lunch, there 
seemed to be no happy medium. Eat- 
ing places were either clean and ex- 
pensive, or quick, noisy and dirty. 

Buck said to himself, “Why 
dirty?” The answer seemed to be 
that folks wouldn’t pay the price for 
cleanliness. If one ate at a lunch 
counter he wanted a 30 cent meal, 
without a lot of expense for fine 
china, without much leeway in the di- 
rection of manager’s salary or train- 
ing for waiters, or paint, or—well, 
you know how such places are! 

“We'll see,” said Buck, and asked 
“Why noisy ?” 

The more speed, the more noise. 
You couldn’t have ‘one without the 








other, he was told. 

“That’s all bunk,” said Buck, “and 
so is the idea that people demand 
speed, or that they want to eat in a 


hurry. What they want is to be 
served quickly, because they’re ner- 
vous and fidget and impatient when 
they come in; but if we give them 
speedy service and calm them down, 
then they'll be willing to loaf over a 
second cup of coffee and maybe eat 
a piece of pie with it. That pie 
would be our profit and would make 
the whole idea worth while.” 

And verily it was so. Few people 
are as busy as they think they are; 
most of us are willing any time of 
the day to stop and watch a gang of 
safe-movers push a safe into a fourth 
story window, or study the operation 
of a steam shovel excavating for a 
new office building. We have time 
enough to swap a couple of jokes or 
exchange golf scores at the office, or 
arrange for theatre tickets for to- 
night. Time indeed for everything 
except the one detail of lunch. 

So the B/Gs—knowing that most 
of the day’s trade comes in a scant 
two hours at noon and that the stools 
must be filled and refilled and filled 
again if the place is to show a protit 
—determined to give each patron 
time to enjoy his food by the simple 
matter of getting his food to him 
more quickly. They concentrated 
their thought on the matter of wait- 
ing on him as soon as he sits down 
at the counter, so that not a minute 
of his time is wasted in getting his 
order started. Then, knowing that 
a saleswoman and a man at tlie 
sandwich block are working with 
swift fingers to satisfy his wants, lie 
can lean back in relaxation and com- 
fort and enjoy the spectacle of see- 
ing his food prepared before his very 
eyes. 
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All of this reasoning is boiled 
down in a brief wall motto which 
decorates each B/G shop: 


“Enjoy every mouthful; let us 
do the hurrying.” 


It’s easy here to get ahead of the 
story, to indicate that the whole fam- 
ily of B/Gs started in their final 
perfection, just as the school book 
says that Minerva sprang full-panop- 
lied from the forehead of Jove. And 
in fact, the first B/G that was 
opened down in Kansas City on June 
13, 1921, was pretty much the fin- 
ished article. The color of the strip- 
ing along the counter’s edge and the 
tops of the seats has been changed 
since then, and the counters have 
been built in a new and specialized 
manner so that the forks and spoons 
have their own place and everything 
is easy to keep clean. But granting 


that the six years since the first B/G 


was opened have been spent in neces- 
sary perfections of the idea, that first 
shop which Buck opened expressed 
a real idea. 

And it was a success. That first 
B/G is doing business to-day. 

But Albert H. Buck didn’t want 
to be the owner of one restaurant, no 
matter how modern and glorified it 
might be. His training had been in 
big lines of business—Marshall Field 
and Company, his father’s drug 
chain of Buck and Rayner in Chi- 
cago, an outdoor advertising concern 
of large proportions. Buck knew 
that any new type of restaurant 
which would “go over” in Kansas 
City would also succeed in Seattle, 
Washington, or Cincinnati, Ohio. 

So he started a chain, and because 
his capital was limited, he began first 
by leasing the rights to the B/G 
name and meth- 
ods to various 
people in other 
cities. This plan 
didn’t work so 
well, and now 
nearly all the 46 
B/Gs have 
come together 
under one man- 
agement and un- 
der one leader- 
ship. 

You may 
wonder how 
much manage- 
ment a sandwich 
shop needs. It 
seems simple 
enough ; you 
hang an electric 
sign over the 
door and serve 
Sandwiches in- 
side. You charge 
10 cents for a 
cup of coffee 
and give the 
customer a sec- 
ond cup without 


charge if he cares for it. You 
charge 30 cents for a three-decker 
sandwich of ham and cheese but 
serve it up on toast so that it looks 
and tastes like twice the money. You 
serve sandwiches at noon and cereals 
for breakfast, and then along toward 
evening when you have more time, 
you fill up by selling orders of ham 
and eggs—isn’t that the way such 
places are run? 

But right there you encounter rule 
No. 1 of the Buck way of doing 
business. No frying. The B/Gs 
will be more than polite to you in 
every other respect; they will give 
you a pocketful of mints after your 
meal, will give you ten cups of cof- 
fee for a dime and some paper 
matches without charge, but they will 
not fry for you an egg. Mr. Buck 
insists that restaurants that fry their 
food have a greasy look and a stale 
smell which is neither attractive nor 
appetizing. Therefore, much as he 
likes your business, he cannot and 
does not serve fried ham or fried 
eggs or fried anything else. A 
boiled egg—ah, that is something 
else! 

So it devolved upon Buck to de- 
vise enough appetizing dishes so that 
any dinner could eat at his sandwich 
shops fairly often and not exhaust 
all the possibilities of the menu. In 
this he was aided by the active mind 
of Mrs. Buck. She can take a loaf 
of bread, some butter and mayon- 
naise and tomatoes and lettuce and 
maybe some spready cheese and con- 
coct a delicacy that even men will 
enjoy. She can create new forms of 
sandwiches that please the palate and 
still fill out the belt. None of these 
filmy, flimsy, airy sandwiches for the 
Bucks! They know that most res- 


Where the sandwich is king and the man who has enthroned 
it in many cities — Albert H. Buck, founder of the B/G 
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taurants achieve mediocrity just be- 
cause most restauranteurs only know 
how to handle a frying pan or ring 
up nickels on a cash register. But 
Buck himself is an outdoor lover and 
a chef of distinction, and both he 
and Mrs. Buck know what zest is 
added to food when it is attractively 
prepared, well seasoned and neatly 
served. There must be enough to 
each sandwich, moreover, to satisfy 
a normal man’s ‘appetite. 

After you get the plans perfected 
for one or two shops, then comes the 
problem of training people to man 
a whole string of them. Where do 
you get these people, and who trains 
them? 

Early in their experience, the B/G 
organization found it would be ne- 
cessary to interest a much higher 
type of worker than is ordinarily 
employed, and to give him real 
schooling. They don’t want any 
down-and-outer who needs a job for 
a week to give him carfare back 
home. They don’t want people who 
don’t look clean and smiling and— 
if you'll permit the expression—ap- 
petizing. They don’t want boys and 
girls who look or talk foreign. In- 
cidentally, the boys and girls they 
select are just the kind you expect 
to come from good American homes. 

After a new worker is engaged, 
he or she goes to school. For mind 
you this, much very good advertising 
is not very effective because every- 
body seems to read the ads but the 
workers themselves. You can hire 
a copy-writer to say “We’re the polit- 
est restaurant in town,” but it’s diffi- 
cult to put that politeness into exe- 
cution. It’s comparatively simple, 


through unusual colored paint and 
novelty dishes and other devices, to 
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make the public respect your organi- 
zation, but it’s another matter to get 
the men and women in your company 
to respect their own jobs. But self- 
respect is an important essential in 
the B/G organization. Mr. Buck in- 
sists that each worker hold himself 
so much above the ordinary class 
usually designated as “waiters” that 
any of them will refuse to accept a 
tip. 

, ee for that they have to pay 
these young people more, but that 
too is worth while. For folks don’t 
leave the B/G organization every 
day or two. The work is too con- 
genial, and the people who work side 
by side with you are so friendly that 
the turnover of help is greatly re- 
duced. That permits a higher type 
of salesmanship back of the counter, 
as you can imagine. The B/Gs have 
found that an efficient salesman can, 
through suggestion and politeness, 
sell a piece of pie or some other 
dessert to nearly every customer he 
waits on. He takes pride in his job! 

You get this sense of pride and 
enthusiasm if you glance through a 
copy of the monthly paper issued by 
the employees. “B/G Echoes” they 
call it. Most of the material is writ- 
ten by the men and girls themselves, 
and the spirit is genuine, not forced. 
The ideas are real and practical, not 
flat. There exists a real family feel- 
ing throughout the company rarely 
found in such concerns and seldom 
expressed in house organs. 

All of these things enable B/G 
to keep well ahead of the competition 
their own success has created. Some 
of the ideas were easily copied. The 
matter of posting a list of dishes 
served on the wall, so that you 
wouldn’t have to handle a greasy 
menu card to make up your mind— 
that anybody can imitate. But the 
new B/G napkin slips which feature 
one dish at a time in bright colors 
and almost make up your mind for 
you, these are something new in food 
shops. 

Then come items of stage manage- 
ment. The curved counters and al- 
coves adding intimacy to _ the 
routine of eating is a B/G innova- 
tion which is being imitated with 
faint success by others. The wall 
signs, the green and orange painting 
and striping, the idea of giving away 
mints. after each meal—14 tons of 
them a year—these ideas have been 
lifted by others. But the Buck pack 
of tricks holds further surprises. Re- 
cently the B/Gs started lighting their 
shop entrances with globes of orange 
light. This is visible several squares 
away and is a standing invitation. 
These are contributing factors for 
the success of this organization, 
along with the neat aprons designed 
for the B/G girls and white shirts 
for the B/G men. 

There must be something more to 
an organization than just ideas, how- 
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for Ideas 


By Donald A. Laird 


Chairman, Psychology Department, Colgate University 


ACHINERY for business use 

has been vastly improved dur- 
ing the last two decades. Machines 
are being used in ever increasing 
numbers. But machines do not have 
brains: They cannot generate new 
ideas. Business is changing and 
new ideas that work are in great 
demand. These ideas have to come 
from men. 

Ideas are really easy to get—after 
you form the new habit of getting 
ideas. One can form the habit of 
bringing forth ideas just as he is 
usually handicapped by the habit of 
sticking to a few old ideas. The 
difficult part is breaking off the old 
habit. 

A good way to start is by what I 
call “priming” the mind. Your 
head can actually work wonders, 
once you get it started. And prim- 
ing is a painless and yet effective way 
of getting up momentum. You are 
priming your mind for ideas if on the 
way home from work you think over 
the details of your job and then con- 
centrate on some part—any part— 
and try to figure how it could be im- 
proved or eliminated. That is the 
first step. The next few steps are 
to keep reminding yourself of this 
problem from time to time, especially 
during odd moments. It is over- 
whelming, the percentage of people 
who do not even think over their 
work when they are away from it. 


They are all the more like machines 
for this trait, and I imagine they 
still wonder why they do not advance 
more rapidly, or why competition is 
creeping upon them. 

“Fertilization” is a term I apply 
to the other phase of generating 
ideas. The mind cannot work in a 
vacuum ; it is to no avail to prime for 
ideas and not feed in anything the 
mind can work over. There must be 
information your mental processes 
can tap. Anything you read except 
fiction will help fertilize ideas, and 
even fiction will help from time to 
time. Westinghouse fertilized his 
mind by reading a story about the 
Mont Cenis tunnel. The more you 
read in your direct field, however, 
the more certain you can be of beat- 
ing out the machine which has been 
steadily improved. 

The primed mind can be “cross 
fertilized” by conferences and dis- 
cussions with others—especially if 
one sticks to brass tacks, talks about 
something that is vital. It is essen- 
tial to uncover facts, keep to facts, 
and know the experience of other 
concerns and persons. “Fog words” 
—impractical, visionary, foolish, 
complicated, and their like—yield no 
cross fertilization but show human 
reluctance to change habits of think- 
ing. 

And machines have changed. Men 
have to. 





ever, because when a stranger comes 
in and wants something to eat he is 
much more interested in the prompt- 
ness with which he is served and the 
flavor of what he gets than anything 
else. So each B/G shop has its host- 
ess as well as its manager. The 
hostess helps to find you a seat. She 
lends a helping hand where needed, 
and maintains the morale if that be- 
comes necessary. She stays on the 
customer’s side of the counter, so 
that her viewpoint is that of the cus- 
tomer rather than that of a server. 
She is stationed there to make sure 
each person in the sandwich shop 
will do his full duty. 


Will Shakespeare, who hardly had 
a square meal all his life, and certain- 
ly never a sandwich, has written some 
of the B/G slogans. One of his 
speeches from “Hamlet” where Pol- 
onius talks to Laertes includes the 
line: 
“Be thou familiar, but by no means 

vulgar.” 

“Correct!” said Albert H. Buck, 

and forthwith counseled each B/G 


boy and girl to follow the advice. 
So B/G people are trained to listen 
rather than to talk, to smile and be 
pleasant, but never fresh. The eat- 
ing places, denoted by the split sand- 
wich and the divided B/G originated 
by Buck and imitated by others, 
make the customer feel at home, but 
the attendants must act on their good 


behavior. 


Thus, for a number of simple and 
thoroughly explainable reasons, the 
B/G Sandwich Shops continue to 
thrive, extend and prosper even 
though nearly everything they have 
has been appropriated by others. 
The excellence of Mrs. Buck’s rec- 
ipes, the thoroughness of Mr. Buck’s 
training and the shop personnel are 
not quite so easy to duplicate. 





Every fact that is learned becomes 
a key to other facts—Youmans. 


* * x 


A failure is a man who has blun- 
dered, but is not able to cash in the 
experience.—Exchange. 
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When Personnel M anagers 
Fail in their Duty 


¢¢ HO’S' your personnel 
W\ manager?” I inquired a 
year or so ago in the 

course of an interview with the presi- 
dent of a company employing some 
twenty to twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple at its various plants and offices. 

He took some time to answer. 
“Well, Dobbins, I suppose, may be 
considered to head up all that sort of 
thing for us. It’s still rather new, 
you know, this emphasis on person- 
nel. You read a lot about it, of 
course, but most of us older—I won’t 
say old fellows have only lately been 
inoculated with the idea.” 

“What do you call your Mr. Dob- 
bins?” I inquired, “personnel man- 
ager, employment manager, labor 
manager, manager of industrial rela- 
tions? They’re all used, it seems.” 

“We don’t give Dobbins any title,” 
replied the manufacturer, whom I 
may call Mr. Ledyard. “We don't 
go in very strongly for titles in our 
organization.” 

“But your sales manager is known, 
I presume, under that designation ?”’ 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Your advertising ‘manager, your 
industrial engineers, your comptrol- 
ler, even your statisticians—they’re 
all known as such, are they not?” 

Mr. Ledyard admitted that they 
were. 

“How long has Mr. Dobbins been 
with you?” 

“Dobbins? Oh, he’s been 


By A. W. Armstrong 


The writer of this article is a 
personnel expert of highest 
standing. These observations are 
the result of a nation-wide and 
first-hand investigation. 


“Ts there any such thing?” Mr. 
Ledyard countered good-naturedly. 

“You'll grant there are experts in 
everything else under the sun. Why 
not people more perceptive about 
their fellows, whether inside or out- 
side business, than others? Yes, I 
believe there are men who can advise 
you almost as competently on humans 
and human reactions as your chem- 
ists advise you on chemicals and 
chemical reactions.” 

We discussed the point at some 
length, finally getting back to my ear- 
lier inquiry. “Dobbins has done, I 
think, very well,” Mr. Ledyard stated 
in answer. “I’ve heard nothing to 
the contrary.” 

“What I’m trying to gather, Mr. 
Ledyard,” I said, “is more light on 
two things. On what basis do com- 
panies such as yours select their per- 
sonnel managers, and how much in- 
fluence and importance do these per- 
sonnel managers have? Does Mr. 
Dobbins, for instance, act as your ad- 
viser in the matter of wage-increases 


and wage-cuts? 
sions, I refer to.” 

“We don’t ask his advice on such 
matters,” Mr. Ledyard answered, 
just a bit starchily. 

“Yet you would be guided, if I 
may say so, by your legal adviser on 
a legal matter. Why, then—” 


“It’s entirely different,” Mr. Led- 
yard interrupted. 

“Your personnel manager, then, 
has nothing to do with wages?” 

“We don’t consider they lie in Mr. 
Dobbins’ province,” Mr. Ledyard re- 
plied, with a hint of finality in his 
tone. 

Mr. Ledyard has the reputation of 
being an unusually open-minded man. 
It was for this reason that, after 
some questions along other lines, I 
went back to the previous point, ven- 
turing to suggest that wages are, 
after all, a vital consideration in 
maintaining satisfactory relations be- 
tween management and men, respon- 
sibility for which would, presumably, 
rest upon the shoulders of the per- 
sonnel manager. 

“We're all more or less responsible 
for personnel in this company,” Mr. 
Ledyard replied. 

“Your policy is that of the New 
York X— and X— Company,” I re- 
marked inquiringly. “Every execu- 
tive his own personnel manager.” 

Mr. Ledyard assented with the 
qualification that they had never real- 


Large-scale deci- 





with the company almost as 
long as I have. Twenty 
years, I should say.” 

“How long, Mr. Ledyard, 
has he been your—well, if I 
may call him so, your person- 
nel manager?” 

‘Four or five years.” 

“Do you consider Mr. Dob- ° 
bins—so long as you’ve told 
me I might put my questions 
candidly—do you consider 
him a man of the calibre of 
your other high executives?” 

“Dobbins hardly ranks as a 
high executive,” Mr. Ledyard 
objected. 

“T'll amend my question. 
Do you consider him an ex- 
ecutive of outstanding force?” 

“Oh, well, now—” 

“A specialist?” I persisted. 
“An expert on human _be- 
ings?” 











\ ly formulated any general per- 
sonnel policy. 

“But isn’t it as true in busi- 
ness as everywhere else— 
indeed more true—that what’s 
everyone’s concern is no one’s 
concern? How much time, 
for example, does your sales 
manager spare from strictly 
sales problems for personnel 
problems? How much atten- 
tion do your production man- 
agers give them? As a whole 
aren't they men of too tech- 
nical a training and too imper- 
sonal a type to take more than 
a casual interest in the human 
element—though often the 








one most troublesome to them 
—involved in their production 
problems? MHaven’t they, in 
any event, been too long pre- 
occupied in most cases with 
machinery and _ mechanistic 

















processes, to know much 
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make the public respect your organi- 
zation, but it’s another matter to get 
the men and women in your company 
to respect their own jobs. But self- 
respect is an important essential in 
the B/G organization. Mr. Buck in- 
sists that each worker hold himself 
so much above the ordinary class 
usually designated as “waiters” that 
any of them will refuse to accept a 
tip. 

oe for that they have to pay 
these young people more, but that 
too is worth while. For folks don’t 
leave the B/G organization every 
day or two. The work is too con- 
genial, and the people who work side 
by side with you are so friendly that 
the turnover of help is greatly re- 
duced. That permits a higher type 
of salesmanship back of the counter, 
as you can imagine. The B/Gs have 
found that an efficient salesman can, 
through suggestion and politeness, 
sell a piece of pie or some other 
dessert to nearly every customer he 
waits on. He takes pride in his job! 

You get this sense of pride and 
enthusiasm if you glance through a 
copy of the monthly paper issued by 
the employees. “B/G Echoes” they 
call it. Most of the material is writ- 
ten by the men and girls themselves, 
and the spirit is genuine, not forced. 
The ideas are real and practical, not 
flat. There exists a real family feel- 
ing throughout the company rarely 
found in such concerns and seldom 
expressed in house organs. 


All of these things enable B/G 
to keep well ahead of the competition 
their own success has created. Some 
of the ideas were easily copied. The 
matter of posting a list of dishes 
served on the wall, so that you 
wouldn’t have to handle a greasy 
menu card to make up your mind— 
that anybody can imitate. But the 
new B/G napkin slips which feature 
one dish at a time in bright colors 
and almost make up your mind for 
you, these are something new in food 
shops. 

Then come items of stage manage- 
ment. The curved counters and al- 
coves adding intimacy to _ the 
routine of eating is a B/G innova- 
tion which is being imitated with 
faint success by others. The wall 
signs, the green and orange painting 
and striping, the idea of giving away 
mints. after each meal—14 tons of 
them a year—these ideas have been 
lifted by others. But the Buck pack 
of tricks holds further surprises. Re- 
cently the B/Gs started lighting their 
shop entrances with globes of orange 
light. This is visible several squares 
away and is a standing invitation. 
These are contributing factors for 
the success of this organization, 
along with the neat aprons designed 
for the B/G girls and white shirts 
for the B/G men. 

There must be something more to 
an organization than just ideas, how- 
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for Ideas 


By Donald A. Laird 


Chairman, Psychology Department, Colgate University 


ACHINERY for business use 

has been vastly improved dur- 
ing the last two decades. Machines 
are being used in ever increasing 
numbers. But machines do not have 
brains: They cannot generate new 
ideas. Business is changing and 
new ideas that work are in great 
demand. These ideas have to come 
from men. 

Ideas are really easy to get—after 
you form the new habit of getting 
ideas. One can form the habit of 
bringing forth ideas just as he is 
usually handicapped by the habit of 
sticking to a few old ideas. The 
difficult part is breaking off the old 
habit. 

A good way to start is by what I 
call “priming” the mind. Your 
head can actually work wonders, 
once you get it started. And prim- 
ing is a painless and yet effective way 
of getting up momentum. You are 
priming your mind for ideas if on the 
way home from work you think over 
the details of your job and then con- 
centrate on some part—any part— 
and try to figure how it could be im- 
proved or eliminated. That is the 
first step. The next few steps are 
to keep reminding yourself of this 
problem from time to time, especially 
during odd moments. It is over- 
whelming, the percentage of people 
who do not even think over their 
work when they are away from it. 


They are all the more like machines 
for this trait, and I imagine they 
still wonder why they do not advance 
more rapidly, or why competition is 
creeping upon them. 

“Fertilization” is a term I apply 
to the other phase of generating 
ideas. The mind cannot work in a 
vacuum ; it is to no avail to prime for 
ideas and not feed in anything the 
mind can work over. There must be 
information your mental processes 
can tap. Anything you read except 
fiction will help fertilize ideas, and 
even fiction will help from time to 
time. Westinghouse fertilized his 
mind by reading a story about the 
Mont Cenis tunnel. The more you 
read in your direct field, however, 
the more certain you can be of beat- 
ing out the machine which has been 
steadily improved. 

The primed mind can be “cross 
fertilized” by conferences and dis- 
cussions with others—especially if 
one sticks to brass tacks, talks about 
something that is vital. It is essen- 
tial to uncover facts, keep to facts, 
and know the experience of other 
concerns and persons. “Fog words” 
—impractical, visionary, foolish, 
complicated, and their like—yield no 
cross fertilization but show human 
reluctance to change habits of think- 
ing. 

And machines have changed. Men 
have to. 





ever, because when a stranger comes 
in and wants something to eat he is 
much more interested in the prompt- 
ness with which he is served and the 
flavor of what he gets than anything 
else. So each B/G shop has its host- 
ess as well as its manager. The 
hostess helps to find you a seat. She 
lends a helping hand where needed, 
and maintains the morale if that be- 
comes necessary. She stays on the 
customer’s side of the counter, so 
that her viewpoint is that of the cus- 
tomer rather than that of a server. 
She is stationed there to make sure 
each person in the sandwich shop 
will do his full duty. 


Will Shakespeare, who hardly had 
a square meal all his life, and certain- 
ly never a sandwich, has written some 
of the B/G slogans. One of his 
speeches from “Hamlet” where Pol- 
onius talks to Laertes includes the 
line: 
“Be thou familiar, but by no means 

vulgar.” . 

“Correct!” said Albert H. Buck, 

and forthwith counseled each B/G 


boy and girl to follow the advice. 
So B/G people are trained to listen 
rather than to talk, to smile and be 
pleasant, but never fresh. The eat- 
ing places, denoted by the split sand- 
wich and the divided B/G originated 
by Buck and imitated by others, 
make the customer feel at home, but 


the attendants must act on their good 
behavior. 


Thus, for a number of simple and 
thoroughly explainable reasons, the 
B/G Sandwich Shops continue to 
thrive, extend and prosper even 
though nearly everything they have 
has been appropriated by others. 
The excellence of Mrs. Buck’s rec- 
ipes, the thoroughness of Mr. Buck’s 
training and the shop personnel are 
not quite so easy to duplicate. 





Every fact that is learned becomes 
a key to other facts—Youmans. 


* *« x 


A failure is a man who has blun- 
dered, but is not able to cash in the 
experience.—Exchange. 
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>} When Personnel Managers 
Fail in their Duty 





COW mana your personnel 
manager?” I inquired a 
year or so ago in the 
course of an interview with the presi- 
dent of a company employing some 
twenty to twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple at its various plants and offices. 

He took some time to answer. 
“Well, Dobbins, I suppose, may be 
considered to head up all that sort of 
thing for us. It’s still rather new, 
you know, this emphasis on person- 
nel. You read a lot about it, of 
course, but most of us older—I won't 
say old fellows have only lately been 
inoculated with the idea.” 

“What do you call your Mr. Dob- 
bins?” I inquired, “personnel man- 
ager, employment manager, labor 
manager, manager of industrial rela- 
tions? They’re all used, it seems.” 

“We don’t give Dobbins any title,” 
replied the manufacturer, whom I 
may call Mr. Ledyard. “We don't 
go in very strongly for titles in our 
organization.” 

“But your sales manager is known, 
I presume, under that designation?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Your advertising ‘manager, your 
industrial engineers, your comptrol- 
ler, even your statisticians—they’re 
all known as such, are they not?” 

Mr. Ledyard admitted that they 
were. 

“How long has Mr. Dobbins been 
with you?” 
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The writer of this article is a 
personnel expert of highest 
standing. These observations are 
the result of a nation-wide and 
first-hand investigation. 


“Ts there any such thing?” Mr. 
Ledyard countered good-naturedly. 

“You'll grant there are experts in 
everything else under the sun. Why 
not people more perceptive about 
their fellows, whether inside or out- 
side business, than others? Yes, I 
believe there are men who can advise 
you almost as competently on humans 
and human reactions as your chem- 
ists advise you on chemicals and 
chemical reactions.” 

We discussed the point at some 
length, finally getting back to my ear- 
lier inquiry. “Dobbins has done, I 
think, very well,” Mr. Ledyard stated 
in answer. “I’ve heard nothing to 
the contrary.” 

“What I’m trying to gather, Mr. 
Ledyard,” I said, “is more light on 
two things. On what basis do com- 
panies such as yours select their per- 
sonnel managers, and how much in- 
fluence and importance do these per- 
sonnel managers have? Does Mr. 
Dobbins, for instance, act as your ad- 
viser in the matter of wage-increases 


and wage-cuts? 
sions, I refer to.” 

“We don’t ask his advice on such 
matters,” Mr. Ledyard answered, 
just a bit starchily. 

“Yet you would be guided, if I 
may say so, by your legal adviser on 
a legal matter. Why, then—” 


“It’s entirely different,” Mr. Led- 
yard interrupted. 

“Your personnel manager, then, 
has nothing to do with wages?” 

“We don’t consider they lie in Mr. 
Dobbins’ province,” Mr. Ledyard re- 
plied, with a hint of finality in his 
tone. 

Mr. Ledyard has the reputation of 
being an unusually open-minded man. 
It was for this reason that, after 
some questions along other lines, I 
went back to the previous point, ven- 
turing to suggest that wages are, 
after all, a vital consideration in 
maintaining satisfactory relations be- 
tween management and men, respon- 
sibility for which would, presumably, 
rest upon the shoulders of the per- 
sonnel manager. 

“We're all more or less responsible 
for personnel in this company,” Mr. 
Ledyard replied. 

“Your policy is that of the New 
York X— and X— Company,” I re- 
marked inquiringly. “Every execu- 
tive his own personnel manager.” 

Mr. Ledyard assented with the 
qualification that they had never real- 
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“Dobbins? Oh, he’s been 
with the company almost as 
long as I have. Twenty 
years, I should say.” 

“How long, Mr. Ledyard, 
has he been your—well, if I 
may call him so, your person- 
nel manager ?” 

‘Four or five years.” 

“Do you consider Mr. Dob- ° 
bins—so long as you’ve told 
me I might put my questions 
candidly—do you _ consider 
him a man of the calibre of 
your other high executives?” 

“Dobbins hardly ranks as a 
high executive,” Mr. Ledyard 
objected. 

“T'll amend my question. 
Do you consider him an ex- 
ecutive of outstanding force?” 

“Oh, well, now—” 

“A specialist?” I persisted. 
“An expert on human _be- 
ings?” 
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. -& formulated any general per- 
sonnel policy. 

“But isn’t it as true in busi- 
ness as everywhere else— 
indeed more true—that what’s 
everyone’s concern is no one’s 
concern? How much time, 
for example, does your sales 
manager spare from strictly 
sales problems for personnel 
problems? How much atten- 
tion do your production man- 
agers give them? As a whole 
aren’t they men of too tech- 
nical a training and too imper- 
sonal a type to take more than 
a casual interest in the human 
element—though often the 











one most troublesome to them 
—involved in their production 
problems? Haven’t they, in 
any event, been too long pre- 
occupied in most cases with 
machinery and mechanistic 
processes, to know much 
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about men? Now take yourself, 
Mr. Ledyard, if you will permit 
me, how much attention, relatively 
speaking, in the course of your 
business career have you given per- 
sonnel? Haven’t you left it more 
than anything else in your business 
to chance, to hurried attention in time 
of threatened or actual disturbance? 
And inasmuch as you granted this in- 
terview on the condition I should do 
most of the talking, I’m going to take 
you at your word and ask something 
else.” 
“Fire 
laughed. 


“You have, I’m told, five employ- 
ment departments or personnel de- 
partments, or whatever you call them, 
one at each of your plants in this 
city. How many thousands of peo- 
ple pass through these departments 
yearly ?” . 

Mr. Ledyard said he supposed sta- 
tistics were available on the subject. 
He had had no occasion to consult 
them. 

Had he ever visited any of these 
departments? He‘had not. 

Did he know any of the men and 
women who acted as official host or 
hostess for him, and from whom 
thousands upon thousands received 
their first and often their only im- 
pression of the company? 

He was able to recall the name of 
one man in his company who acted 
in this capacity. “But the plant man- 
agers,” he added, “are responsible for 
their own personnel departments. I 
don’t interfere.” 

“Your personnel manager, Mr. 
Dobbins, doesn’t have supervision of 
all these departments ?” 

“Well, nominally,” Mr. Ledyard 
answered, apparently with some re- 
luctance. “In a general way, yes.” 

“One more thing,” I said, as I 
got up to leave. “In investigating 
the subject, I have found that the ma- 
jority of high executives, like your- 
self, are unacquainted with what are 
really the gate-ways of their com- 
pany, and what, theoretically, at least, 
are their clearing-houses for every- 
thing that pertains to personnel. If 
it isn’t too preposterous for me to 
suggest it, why not, Mr. Ledyard, 
make an unheralded round some day 
of your own employment depzirt- 
ments ?” 

Mr. Ledyard said he thought it 
might not be such a bad idea. He 
would take the proposal under advise- 
ment. 

“You won't, of course, be in the 
agitated, usually agonizing state of 
mind of a man or a woman hunting a 
job, or seeking to have a grievance 
righted,” I said, “and you won’t get 
an absolutely correct picture unless 
you go in disguise. But at any rate, 
you'll get, I believe, an impression, 
favorable or otherwise, that will re- 
pay you for the trouble involved.” 

A few days later the papers an- 


away!” Mr. Ledyard 


nounced Mr. Ledyard sailing for Eu- 
rope. I doubted if he had been able 
in the interim to get around to a 
sight-seeing tour of his own concern. 
Having visited many employment de- 
partments in many localities, I de- 
cided to make it myself. 

The Lakeside group of factories 
I found covered in vines, embowered 
in shrubbery, delightfully situated on 
the lake shore. There were trees and 
tennis courts, and the factories them- 
selves, through which a guide con- 
ducted me, were every one as shin- 
ing and orderly as a battleship, more 
sanitary than many hospitals of my 
acquaintance. Working conditions 
were obviously of the best. 

We entered a charming club-house 
overhanging the lake. The guide re- 
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penned-up animals waiting to he 
slaughtered. 

“T should like to see Mr. Warner,” 
I said, my voice booming out alarm- 
ingly in the prison-like quiet. 

“He’s busy!” snapped the guard. 
“You'll have to wait.” 

“Have you any idea how long?” 

The guard waved his hand toward 
the benches, as much as to say I 
could see for myself. “But if you’re 
looking for a job,” he said, “there’s 
where you belong,” and he nodded 
outside, toward another building, 
across a sort of alley. “There's 
where they hire the female help.” 

“No, I want to see Mr. Warner.” 

An alert looking young workman 
in one of the front benches made a 
place for me at the end. “Might as 











peated in rote fashion that 
this was where the Lakeside 
executives lunched together, 
entertained visitors, and soon. \ 
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“Just what executives belong to 
this club?” I was moved to ask. 

“Oh, the manager, the superinten- 
dents, and them.” 


“The employment manager, I sup- 
pose.” 


“Warner?” The guide stared, 
partly in astonishment, partly in an- 
noyance at being asked anything out- 
side his set speech. “This club is 
for executives,” he repeated, repri- 
mandingly. 

At my request he left me outside 
the employment offices, centrally lo- 
cated, but hedged in by other build- 
ings in such a way that the sun was 
completely shut out. A guard in 
uniform, after looking me over sus- 
piciously, finally admitted me to a 
bleak but overcrowded waiting-room, 
with another uniformed guard stand- 
ing at attention over the benches in 
rows, like church, where men of all 
ages and nationalities sat staring 
straight ahead of them, or down at 
their feet, with the exception of a 
few of the better-dressed, who 
shifted their eyes from side to side, 
apparently humiliated to be observed 
in such a situation. For the life of 
me I could not think of anything but 


well get out your knittin’,” he said in 
a low tone, out of the corner of his 
mouth. “I’ve been waiting here just 
two hours and forty minutes. Spent 
the day here yesterday.” 

“Ts that usual?” I asked. 

“Anything’s usual in this place,” 
the young man answered disgustedly. 
“It’s Warner!” and he made a mo- 
tion of his head in the direction of 
a suite of offices visible through a 
glass partition. “I used to work for 
this company, and I wouldn’t be back 
applying again—I had a good job out 
West—but my mother lives in this 
town—she’s sick and she wanted me 
to come home. I’m a lathe-hand,”’ 
he went on to say, although, in spite 
of his low tones, the guard kept 
scowling aud occasionally taking a 
few threatening steps in our direc- 
tion, then retracing them. ‘“They’re 
advertising for lathe-hands. But you 
know why Warner passes me up 
every time he comes in here and picks 
out someone to interview? Thinks 
I’m a Dago! I look like one, but 
my name’s O’Rourke,” and the young 
man smothered a laugh. 

“It is the policy of this company 
not to take Italians?” I asked. 
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“T dunno what the policy of the 
company is. It’s Warner’s policy. 
Won’t take one, no matter what kind 
of record the guy’s got.” 

“Flow many men do they employ 
here?” I inquired. 

“T dunno. Seven or eight thou- 
sand, I guess.” 

A door suddenly opened in the 
glass partition and I heard a voice 
thunder, “The ad said plainly—‘S pen- 
cerian!’ What do you want to come 
here, wasting my time for, if you 
can’t write a Spencerian hand? I 
don’t want men whose writing looks 
like hen tracks!” The voice was ad- 
dressed to a pale bashful-looking fel- 
low of the clerical type who was 
emerging from the offices beyond the 
partition. It issued from a com- 
manding figure that loomed up from 
behind the pale bashful-looking fel- 
low and, to my astonishment, be- 
longed to a man, as I saw at a second 
glance, whom I had met more than 
once at conventions and other places 
where employment managers fore- 
gather. It was Mr. Warner, though 
I had never before been quite sure 
of his name, and certainly never be- 
fore had had this view of him. At 
the conventions, he had seemed, to 
my casual observation, a courteous, 
rather friendly gentleman. He pro- 
ceeded now to tear up the bashful- 
looking man’s application-blank be- 
fore the man’s face and to cast it 
scornfully into a handy waste-paper 
basket. 

“Next, you!” he called out in the 
same brow-beating voice, fixing with 
his beetling eye a man on a bench 
near him. 

“That gives you a good sample of 
Warner!” whispered the young man 
next to me. “The men that work 
here love him like the Devil does 
holy water !” 

“But I don’t suppose he has much 
to do with them after they get their 
jobs,” I offered. 

“Well, you know how it is,” the 
young man confided. “A man ain’t 
gettin’ what he thinks is a square 
deal from his foreman, or one thing 
and another. Maybe he’s on trick 
work, been on the night shift three 
or four years and can’t sleep no more 
in the daytime, the kids makin’ a 
racket and everything, you know, 
and he wants to be transferred. He 
don’t generally get no satisfaction 
from his foreman and sometimes he’ll 
tackle old Warner to see if Warner 
can’t fix him up. What he gets from 
Warner is a plenty! Why, that 
bird,” with a contemptuous grimace 
and a twist of his head again toward 
Mr. Warner’s offices, “used to be a 
guard at Joliet, they say. That’s 
what he thinks he’s still got to handle, 
if you ask me, a bunch of convicts!” 

! didn’t have the heart to force 
my way to Mr. Warner past that 
throng of dejected men. Instead, I 
walked over to headquarters and 
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Two-Line Editorials 
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Money becomes a trifle dearer. 
—:s 


General Motors certainly knows 
how. to keep on going on high. 
"os “¥ 


The sugar industry should do bet- 
ter. 
*x* * * 
Wages will do well if they hold 
their own this year. 


. €¢ * 
“Life Insurance Increases.” Good! 
 -— - 


The world’s champion autocrats: 
Mussolini and the Soviets. 
ee a 
Rubber never looked cheaper than 
now. 
* +2 


To employers: How about vaca- 
tions, with pay, for all workers this 
Summer? 

* ¢ *¢ 


_Developments favor Hoover; gos- 
sip favors Dawes. 


e * * 
Concentrate on selling! 
> *¢ 6 


A predictian: Good oil shares will 
rise this year. 
* & @ 
Will Hays probably now thinks 
Sin-clair was well named. 
¢ ¢-*= 
Remember that the Stock Ex- 
change will still be open to-morrow 
and the next day and the next, with 
stocks for sale. 
a 


To Washington: Give us tax relief 
promptly. 


Applause! The U. S. Mint re- 
jects Russia’s stolen gold. 
su = 


Governor Smith still ahbarently 
has a firm grip on the Democratic 
governor. 


* =. * 
Radio had the shorts up in the air. 
e. 2 @ 


America’s merchant marine policy 
is still water-logged. 
x * x 


Women politicians continue to find 
office-holding precarious. Seattle’s 
lady Mayor has lost her seat. 

‘s- @ 


Ambassador Morrow continues to 
exercise ideal diplomacy. 
* ok x 


“Cornered” stocks give more than 
the bears a pain. 
mele 


Looks as if small motor mergers 
were brewing. 
* ok * 


Wall Street still expects another 


Republican Administration. 
- SS 


Spring sunshine should melt unem- 
ployment. 
ae * 


Don’t climb for boomed stocks. 
¢ «© 
Democrats say G. O. P. stands for 
“Got Oil Plunder.” 
* 


* * 


Mussolini's brother pities our lack 


of noble ambitions! 
x ok Ox 


Foreign borrowing will continue. 
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after a brief visit was cordially wel- 
comed by the general manager. I 
told him the object of my visit, to 
look over their personnel work, but 
that I had found Mr. Warner very 
busy and decided I had better try to 
see him another day. 

“A great old fellow, Warner!” the 
manager chuckled. 

After some chat he told me that 
Warner was shortly to be displaced. 
They had been thinking of it for 
some years but didn’t want to fire 
him and had had some difficulty in 
finding another place in the company 
into which he could fit. The manager 
frankly admitted that Mr. Warner 
was hardly the man for his present 
post. They had constant trouble get- 
ting labor at Lakeside and thought 
pethaps if they had a different type 
of man in charge of employment 
they might attract more applicants. 

I replied, rather dryly I fear, that 
I thought it very likely, and inquir- 


ing in regard to Mr. Warner’s pros- 
pective succcessor, was delighted to 
learn that he was one of the ablest 
young men I knew, or knew of, in 
the whole employment field. 

I could hardly think, as I came 
away, of a more promising change. 
Young Sherman had already held 
several important personnel jobs. He 
would replace Mr. Warner’s crude 
ruffianly handling of applicants and 
of workers seeking his advice with 
understanding and tact. I could 
think of none more certain to win the 
confidence of the Lakeside workers 
and the respect and liking of the 
Lakeside managers, than Mr. Sher- 
man. 

it is perhaps not out of order to 
note here that Mr. Sherman lasted, 
as Mr. Warner’s successor, exactly 
five months. It is generally under- 
stood that he was “let out.” I can 
scarcely imagine him leaving of his 

(Continued on page 38) 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding’”’ 
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By B. C. Forbes 


I telephoned a corporation president to suggest that he 
take a week-end off for recreation. The reply came, “He’s 
in the hospital.” I was more disappointed than astonished. 
He is a man who hardly ever takes an hour off from busi- 

ness. It is not that he doesn’t enjoy 
“HE’S 
IN a round of golf; only he rarely feels 
that he could conscientiously desert 
business even half-a-day. The conse- 
quence is that he is perpetually under tension. He has 
achieved notable distinction in his line and has earned 
more money than he can ever need. Were he to modify 
his mode of living by delegating more of his responsibili- 
ties to others and making time to enjoy a rational amount 
of recreation, he doubtless would continue for years to 
grow and grow. But the danger is that he will persist in 
jeopardizing his health and thus prematurely spoiling his 
usefulness., He is not the only man I know who is follow- 
ing an equally shortsighted course. Money, achievement, 
fame, success are important; but they are bought too 


dearly when acquired at the cost of health. 
x Ok Ox 


THE 
HOSPITAL” 


We all know that a tragic number of fathers become so 
engrossed in their own affairs that they have little time— 
and too often little inclination—to become real pals with 
their sons. Not until hopelessly late do such parents rec- 
ognize their folly. When heartbreaks 


Se come to both mother and father, the 
MORE THAN latter usually is at first dumbfounded. 
A MILLION 


He cannot understand it. Then sober 
reflection brings home to him the bitter truth that he 
rather than the erring son is mainly to blame. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., recently remarked to me that no man 
could count his life a success who failed to bring up his 
family worthily. Happily, all fathers do not become so 
obsessed by material affairs as to shut their children out 
of their hearts and their life. One father of a son away 
at school sends us this letter which, he wisely declares, 
he prizes more than money: 

Dear Dad: 

Have you ever stopped and considered the fairhess of the 
distribution of gifts that each person gets when he is born? 
I have thought it all out, and I can’t see any reason why I 
should have the greatest of all advantages—fine parents. As 
this is your birthday, I am thinking particularly of you and 
what a head start you have given me on other fellows. It’s 
a wonderful thing to know that you can pattern after your 
Dad in any respect and be sure that you are following the 
finest example you will ever find. It’s a great thing to have 
the advantage of the direct influence of such a man and, as 
I grow older and you grow younger, I appreciate it more and 
more. They say a person doesn’t appreciate a thing till he 
loses it, but I am sure I realize to a certain extent how in- 
debted to you I am. My wish is that you can help me gain 
some of those qualities which have made you the man you 
are and the finest father a boy ever will have the chance to 
claim. 

With as much love as I have respect for you, 

Socks. 


Winter always brings more or less unemployment. This 
Winter has brought more rather than less. Instead of 
depending upon the natural course of industry and busi- 
ness to absorb all the idle, the Federal Government, State 
governments and municipal govern- 


a ments should immediately launch pub- 
CONSTRUCTION lic construction. I found during a re- 
IMMEDIATELY 


cent tour of the continent that an en- 
ormous number of public improvements have been defi- 
nitely scheduled. In many cases the money has already 
been raised; in other cases it could be easily obtained. 
Why delay when immediate action would provide badly- 
needed employment? Experience has abundantly proved 
that construction costs are less when workers are more 
plentiful than jobs. The American Government—as well 
as American employers—have been woefully lax hereto- 
fore in planning systematically and scientifically to meet 
unemployment emergencies. This defect in our national 
system should be remedied. Meanwhile, however, it is 
urgently important that jobs be provided for those invol- 
untarily idle. Launch instantly all planned public works! 
x * 


It’s the yellow fellow who oftenest feels blue. 
. * © 
Washington politicians have been denouncing lobbying. 
They object to efforts to enlighten them—or, as they call 
it, to “influence” them. It is counted perfectly legitimate 
to engage the best brains in the land to fight against laws 
written into the statute books, but the 


Sane politicians would have it made a crime 
LOBBYING to employ brains to do everything pos- 


sible to fight against proposed laws no 
matter how nonsensical and harmful. 

Without here presuming to pass judgment on the uses 
or abuses of lobbying, it is worth pointing out to these 
same politicians that they have just been guilty of some- 
thing infinitely worse than lobbying. Because Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner John J. Esch, admittedly one of 
the ablest and most honorable members of that body, con- 
scientiously felt constrained to take a certain stand on a 
case before the Commission, politicians who wanted him 
to take a different stand laid their heads together and re- 
fused to approve his re-appointment. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is supposed to act impartially and 
not to be governed by political considerations or cliques. 
Because Commissioner Esch refused to play politics and 
preferred to live up to his oath of office, punishment was 
promptly meted out to him. Could the worst of lobby- 
ists be guilty of more reprehensible conduct? 

4“ * 


We all broadcast. 
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JOHN J. RASKOB 


Chairman of the Finance Committee of 

the General Motors Corporation, who 

believes in encouraging executives by 
sharing profits with them 


pany. 





JOHN N. WILLYS 
President of the Willys-Overland Com- 


The accompanying photo was 
forwarded by a correspondent of Forbes, 
who snapped it on Mr. Willys’ recent 
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RUSSELL H. BALLARD 


New president of the gigantic Southern 

California Edison Company, one of the 

largest public utilities in the United 
States 


visit to Honolulu 


Enter another new president of a gigantic enterprise, 
Russell H. Ballard, of the Southern California Edison 
Company, one of America’s largest public utilities. How 
has Ballard won his spurs? The answer should interest 

the ambitious. Years ago he realized 


HOW NEW ; , 
PRESIDENT the supreme importance of earning the 
EARNED goodwill of the public. To his other 
HIS SPURS 


duties he added that of assiduously 
promoting harmonious public relations. Utility corpora- 
tions did not stand particularly high in the esteem of the 
public in those days. Most companies, indeed, were under 
more or less suspicion—not always without cause. 

Ballard determined to lay all his company’s cards face 
up on the table. With the cordial support of his superior, 
John B. Miller, who now becomes chairman, Ballard 
waged a ceaseless campaign of above-board publicity. 
Gradually he convinced fair-minded people that Southern 
California Edison was being conducted honestly and hon- 
orably—and ably. The consequence was that when the 
politicians presented to the voters a half-billion dollar 
plan for State ownership of utilities, the balloting went 
against them. When a similar attempt was again made, 
the defeat was still more decisive. Russ. Ballard’s policy 
of frank publicity and of going direct to the public with 
all the facts was accorded chief credit for the defeat of 
the politicians’ schemes. Incidentally his company now 
has more stockholders than any other light and power 
company—114,000. 

Two capitalists the other day were discusing the filling 
of a $100,000-a-year job. The name of a certain execu- 
tive was mentioned. ‘“He’s all right as an operating man, 
but he hasn’t the qualities of business statesmanship need- 
ed to-day to ‘sell’ a big company to the public,” declared 
the other. That instantly ruled out the man named. 
There are still too many large corporations presided over 
by men without the qualities necessary to win public con- 
fidence. Whether a corporation is headed by merely a 
production-minded president or by a real business states- 
man has a powerful influence upon the market value of 
its securities, as well as upon the value of its goodwill. 
Large-scale business calls for diplomacy as well as techni- 
cal skill. Ballard’s diplomacy has been a potent factor 
\n raising him to the top. 


° 


What can other organizations learn from General Mo- 
tors, the most conspicuously successful industrial enter- 
prise in the world? Among other things they should 
learn the value of encouraging executives by sharing 


SHARE PROFITS profits with them. President A. P. 


MORAL OF Sloan impressed upon me recently 
GENERAL that, although there was not one high- 
MOTORS 


up in the corporation who was not 
financially in a position to retire, each was giving abso- 
lutely the best and the most in him to the continued up- 
building of the corporation. He declared that profit- 
sharing had proved most effective in stimulating execu- 
tives, in maintaining their loyalty and enthusiasm, and in 
enabling the management to reach out and secure the ser- 
vices of any additional men desired. 

The faith of the management in the future of the cor- 
poration was impressibly demonstrated by the anounce- 
ment made by J. J. Raskob, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee—who also advocates profit sharing—of the pur- 
chase of 200,000 shares at approximately $30,000,000 for 
the Managers’ Securities Company. The original profit- 
sharing was made possible by subscribing for a very large 
block of the stock when it was selling at a very low figure. 
The forward-looking managers had no hesitation in in- 
vesting heavily in that stock. Its value has since multi- 
plied manyfold. Before mid-March the market value of 
General Motors common stock had reached the dazzling 
total of $2,800,000,000. America’s annals afford no par- 
allel of such an achievement. 

ae 
Patting yourself on the back is a profitless occupation. 
* ¢ 2 

There’s no virtue in being a go-getter if you are going 
after the wrong thing. 

Ss 


The well-grounded tool is the most efficient. 
a 


Remember that others do not see through your eyes— 
nor you through theirs. 
2% 
As is a single log on a hearth, impossible to see aglow, 
so is a recluse. Warmth comes from association with 
others. 
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OWERFUL stock mar- 
p ket gamblers are doing 
their worst to incite 

fresh hostility to Wall Street. 
The recent speculative orgy, 
in some respects the most sen- 
sational the stock market has 
ever known, has afforded new 





Wall Street’s Orgy: 


weal rather thay 


solely by the safety of th 
loans made by them. 
| The Senate got nowhere jy 


| Are Bankers to Blame? | 


| national 


its attempt to bring about , 
curb of loans to brokers an 
stock market operators. By 











let there be repetitions of te. 





temptation for people through- 
out the country to dub Wall Street “a gambling den” and 
to charge the New York Stock Exchange with lending 
itself to “fleecing the lambs.” 

The New York Stock Exchange is essential to the func- 
tioning of business and industry and finance. It is the 
most important market-place in the country—in the world. 
Legitimate, necessary transactions are daily carried on in 
it, running into many millions of dollars. Its services are 
utilized now by millions of investors. Its usefulness bene- 
fits all wage-earners. But the Stock Exchange’s ma- 
chinery lately has been grossly abused. Gamblers com- 
manding enormous capital or loans have indulged in most 
reckless speculation, sending first one stock and then an- 
other skyrocketing to dizzy heights. 

Warnings and restrictive measures by the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have been flagrantly flouted—conduct 
rarely hazarded in the past. Indeed, the gambling ran 
wilder after than before the Federal Reserve Board’s ac- 
tion in bringing about an increase in the rediscount rate 
from 3% to 4 per cent. 

In one week more than $250,000,000 was added to the 
quoted market value of one stock, General Motors; trans- 
actions in five stocks exceeded 1,000,000 shares in five 
hours; Radio Corporation of America stock was sent up 
$18 a share one day and the next morning opened up more 
than $20 a share, only to fall back $20 in about as many 
minutes; total transactions on the Exchange eclipsed all 
previous records, exceeding 7,750,000 shares in two days. 

The more responsible elements in America’s financial 
center have been striving conscientiously to raise the status 
and the reputation of Wall Street and the New York 
Stock exchange. Their efforts have deserved a large 
measure of success—and had won some measure of suc- 
cess. But these latest exploits, beggaring anything ever 
witnessed at Monte Carlo, cannot but bring financial New 
York into disrepute. An unconscionable crop of illwill 
is bound to be reaped when the day of reckoning comes, 
as come it will. Unfortunately, others besides the ring- 
leaders among the gamblers then suffer. The whole 
country, in fact, suffers. 

The question may as well be asked now, because it 
assuredly will be asked later, “To what extent have im- 
portant banks and bankers aided and abetted the gambling 
orgy?” 

It is inconceivable that speculation could have reached 
such abnormal proportions without the lending of colossal 
sums to the gamblers. Their borrowings may have been 
well secured, and lending to them may have been legiti- 
mate enough. But men worthy to direct the destinies of 
great banking institutions, men fit to be trusted with 
hundreds of millions of the public’s savings, surely should 
take a broad-gauge, a statesmanlike view of their re- 
sponsibilities and be governed by considerations of the 


cent reckless gambling and 
public opinion will unquestionably strengthen the arm 
of our law-makers, with consequences unpleasant to cop. 
template. 


Orgies invariably have an aftermath. 


* * X* 


A heart of gold and a pocket of gold make a worthwhile 
combination. 


A. P, Giannini, the California bank giant who is rapidly 
expanding his ramifications, told me when he purchased 
control of the Bank of America, New York, that he 
planned to give the stock the widest possible distribution, 
CORPORATE by offering it to the many thousands 
BUYING OF of stockholders in the Bancitaly Cor- 
ia cee poration (his holding company ) and 

the Bank of Italy. Mr. Giannini and 
his advisers probably recognize that political objection to 
corporate buying of banks and bank stocks is brewing. 
Unquestionably, agitation against the recent and current 
trend towards corporate control of National and State 
banks will come forcefully to the front before long. The 
American people, rightly or wrongly, are uncomprisingly 
opposed to the concentration of greater and greater bank- 
ing power into fewer and fewer hands. It was this atti- 
tude which caused the idea of one Central Reserve Bank 
to be dropped in favor of twelve Federal Reserve Banks, 
It is this same attitude which has prevented the organiza- 
tion of branch banks on a nationwide scale. 

The devil is now being whipped around the stump, 
however. By forming holding companies, security com- 
panies and suchlike devices, powerful banks and bankers 
are now reaching out and gaining footholds in many 
banks. In how many cases actual control has already 
been secured it is impossible to know. That the movement 
is spreading rapidly is known. Material is thus being 
piled up for one more Congressional investigation. The 
chances are that if the whole truth be laid bare by the 
probers, they will receive as much commendation as the 
bankers involved will receive public condemnation. 

No good purpose could be served by blindly ignoring 
the gathering clouds. “Forewarned is forearmed.” Will 
it prove so in this situation? 


* * * 


Know your own mind—but first make it worth know 
ing. 
. = 
Unless you read a lot you are not an educated person. 
a a 
Doing good does you good. 


* * x* 


We owe help to others—for we owe them well-nigh 
everything else. 


FORE 
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Uncle Sam: “Keep out! You would only make matters 
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William Sproule, president of the Southern Pacific 
Company, declares, in a letter to ForsEs, that seven-day 
jobs are preferred by many workers to six-day jobs, a 
statement supported by a number of other railway heads. 
In view of this and for other reasons, 


er aod Mr. Sproule declares, “It does not 
PREFERRED, appear to us that any action should be 


a taken to modify the situation.” He 


writes as follows: 


The seven-day week prevails on our Lines for various classes 
of employees, partly through inclination of the employees involved 
and partly in the interest of rendering required service efficiently 
and economically. For example, the classes of labor involved are: 
Crossing watchmen, bridge tenders, water pumpers, miscellaneous 
watchmen—maintenance of way; power house attendants, round 
house gangs, heat treating plantmen, running repair and inspection 
forces—motive power; agents, telegraphers—station forces; train- 
men, enginemen, yardmen—transportation. 

These positions are subject to bulletin and are bid for in ac- 
cordance with working agreements entered into between the rail- 
road and representatives of the employees. It is to be assumed 
that such agreements contain provisions meeting with the approval 
of all parties interested through negotiation. The working agree- 
ments provide for relief to be granted under certain conditions. 
Relief is also- granted when request is considered as reasonable 
and when such request can be granted without interfering with 
operations or incurring extra expense. Majority of the positions 
carry hourly rates of pay, and should the employees be placed on 
a six-day assignment the reduction in earnings would not prove 
acceptable to those involved. 

In view of the fact that the seven-day week has been proved 
most satisfactory for certain classes of employes, it does not ap- 
pear to us that any action should be taken to modify the situation. 


More and more it appears that the seven-day week 
problem revolves around the question of pay. 


* * * 


One agricultural State has definitely turned from pessi- 
mism to hopefulness, from depression to normal activity, 
from bank failures to bank solvency. Montana had only 
two small bank failures during the whole of 1927. Al- 
though the State now has only 206 


po ae banks as contrasted with nearer 400 
TURNS THE before the wholesale failures set in, 
CORNER 


deposits to-day are larger than they 
were five years ago. “We are just beginning for the first 
time,” Elroy H. Westbrook, president of the Midland 
National Bank of Billings, tells the writer on a visit to 
New York, “to feel a demand for farms from second- 
generation Montana farmers. Some of older settlers are 
now reaching the marriage age and quite a number of 
them are looking around for farms of their own. This 
demand is bound to broaden especially as the whole atti- 
tude towards farming prospects has changed for the 
better. Conditions for this year’s crops are almost ideal.” 
Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern Pacific, 
which serves Montana and the Northwest, emphasizes 
the marked improvement in that important section of the 
country. Mr. Elliott cites his road’s notable increases in 
earnings as proof. The amount available for dividends 
in January was fully $350,000 ahead of 1926 and he 
figures that the February results will show up equally 
favorably. 
All of which is encouraging in these days of unemploy- 
ment talk. 
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The only new development in political gossip is the 
very marked revival of confident expressions that “Cool- 
idge will be drafted.” This sentiment is freely voiced 
not only in the East, but visitors from other parts of the 
country announce the same expecta- 


COOLIDGE ‘ ‘ : 
AGAIN tion. The unsavory revelations link- 
DRAGGED ing the Sinclair oil scandal with G. 0, 
FORWARD 


P. donations have, it is reasoned, seri- 
ously damaged Republican prospects and made the nomi- 
nation of Coolidge more necessary. Those who know the 
silent New Englander best, however, declare that what he 
says he means, and that he will positively refuse to accept 
another nomination. Meanwhile, Secretary Hoover ad- 
mittedly leads the Republican field, but the rumor persists 
that Vice-President Dawes will be trotted out at the last 
moment and a determined effort made to have him ac- 
cepted by the Convention. Governor Smith is still re- 
garded as being without a serious rival for the Democratic 
honor. 

“ss 


The invisible musi beckon us on. 


x ok x 
Not to reflect is a reflection. 
* Ok Ok 


Has America been going ahead too fast and too far? 
Were shrinking profit margins and unemployment need- 
ed to bring us back to earth? Were we in danger of for- 
getting that eternal verities cannot cannot be forever 
ignored? Will recent sobering experi- 


DECLARES . 
UNEMPLOYMENT <ces prove salutary? These ques- 
BRINGS tions are asked and answered by the 
CORRECTIVES 


old-established firm of Nelson, Cook 
& Company, of Baltimore. Here are pointed statements: 


The shadow of unemployment will reduce rent, restore labor 
to sanity, cut the cost of living, rectify the evils of instalment 
selling, encourage thrift and rudely awaken us to the forgotten 
knowledge that the skies are not always clear and the weather 
is not always fair. 

The excessive wage demanded by and accorded the worker 
in industrial centers enticed the agricultural population in 
great numbers to desert the rural sections and wend their 
way to the city’s more generously paid workshop. 

As yet living costs have not sufficiently corrected themselves 
to warrant any appreciable reduction in wages. So industry, 
harassed to endure longer the war time cost of operation, must 
needs seek and find corrective measures somewhere else. That 
somewhere else is through concentration of enterprise, com- 
bination of units and labor-saving devices, resulting in need of 
fewer numbers and, consequently, unemployment for the un- 
necessary man-power. There is nothing unusual about it. It 
is remarkable that 1t has not come sooner. ; 

The one bright spot in the situation, however, is the likeli- 
hood that continuous unemployment in the cities will eventu- 
ally impel many workers to return to the farm, where they are 
so urgently needed. 

It is freely admitted that the orgy of extravagance is over 
and that the buyer has taken notice and waxed more conserva- 
tive. The theory of a standard wage is an economic fallacy, 
sustainable in times only of unusual stress of production. The 
future is about to rectify that mistaken idea. Industrial energy 
and usefulness will come into their own again, and the less 
industrious and less valuable gravitate to a lower wage. 

What is transpiring is but the natural and logical sequel to 
an intensified commerce which disregarded cost and reckoned 
only volume. 


* * * 


A starved mind cannot yield a rich life. 
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OF MERICAN business leaders are finding an opportunity PN 

i for a true expression of their individual tastes through one \Y 

i of the many “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites. AY 

er y \ 

= The modern exeautive office, built around an harmoniously 

ss matched suite, has the multiple advantage of frankly expressing 

- : character and ideals, stability of organization, high quality of 

iat N & & q 

n \ product manufactured and substantial service rendered. 

: : 

I A “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite is an inspiration to keener, ) 

h- 3 clearer thinking and planning. It promotes good will among Me’ 

u- . “ 

re “AG callers. It advertises and sells for you. PAL 

" ** Pointers In rey, 7 Office,’’ a Beautiful 16 

y, Page Booklet, gives helpful information on Office 


Harmony, Lighting, Planning and name of nearest 
“CLEMCO” Representative. Write for your copy. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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HE only way to keep men from 

agitating against grievances is to 
remove the grievances. An unwill- 
ingness even to discuss these matters 
produces only dissatisfaction and 
gives comfort to the extreme ele- 
ments in our country, which endeav- 
or to stir up disturbances in order 
to provoke governments to embark 
upon a course of retaliation and re- 
pression. The seed of revolution is 
repression. The remedy for these 
things must not be negative in char- 
acter. It must be constructive. It 
must comprehend the general inter- 
est. The real antidote for the un- 
rest which manifests itself is not sup- 
pression, but a deep consideration of 
the wrongs that beset our national 
life and the application of a remedy. 
—Woodrow Wilson. 

From J. Schaffer, San Diego, Cal. 

x * * 


Business is the oldest of the arts 
and the newest of the professions. 
—President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

x x * 


ANY people think of success 

as they think of a four-leaf 
clover. If they are the chosen fa- 
vorites of fortune, they think they 
will find it. But success is not luck. 
Success is playing the game; playing 
on the team. Organized effort will 
produce a more far reaching brand 
of success than individual work. It 
is a curious contradiction of nature 
that the greatest help towards the 
success of one’s self is unselfishness, 
and he who works best for all cer- 
tainly works best for himself. —L. M. 


Boomer. 
* * x 


Dishonesty makes every slap on the 
back a nightmare—Bill Jones. 


* * * 


Happiness does not consist in get- 
ting something ; it consists in becom- 
ing something—Dr. Frank Crane. 

oe « 


When you see some man whom 
you regard as a “dub” but who, 
nevertheless, has made a_ business 
success—and there are many such— 
it is a good thing to study whether 
he : hasn’t certain characteristics 
which you lack.—Roycroft. 





Rouse from your perilous ease: 
to your sword and your shield: 
Your ease is the ease of the cattle. 
Hark, hark, where the bugles are 
calling ! 
Out to some field— 
Out to some battle! 
—Edwin Markham. 
‘es 4 


Obstinacy is the ego’s peacock 
plumes.—Selected. 

es.» 

No free government or blessings 
of liberty can be preserved to any 
people but by a firm adherence to 
justice, moderation, temperance, fru- 
gality and virtue, and by a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles. 
—Patrick Henry. 

x ok * 

Do all the good you can and make 

no fuss about it—Dickens. 





A Oext 


OR with the same measure that 

ye mete withal it shall be 
measured to you again.—St. Luke 
6:38. 


Sent in by Thomas Price, Nantt- 
coke, Pa. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams’ is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 











When the ordinary tasks are done 
well, men double their ability. It was 
so in the parable—“He that receiv- 
eth two talents gained another two.” 
He became just twice the man that 
he was. The brilliant man with the 
five talents made no better showing 
—he also gained five talents more. It 
is not the size of the final showing 
in either case which counts, but the 
fidelity and efficiency the man has 
shown in using what he had.—Dean 
Charles R. Brown of Yale. 


x * x 
Character is not made in a crisis— 


it is only exhibited—-Dr. Robert 
Freeman. 
From R. F. Elliott, Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * * 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 





OST of us underestimate our 
sources of happiness and un- 
dervalue our opportunities for use- 


fulness. A sense of the unimpor- 
tance, maybe the uselessness of our 
work and influence creeps upon us, 
and I can conceive of nothing drear- 
ier, more depressing and more hurt- 
ful to the finest energies of man. 
Christianity offers a corrective in 
teaching the essential dignity and 
beauty of the average work and the 
average sphere. 

Idealize your labor, no matter what 
it is, so long as it is honest and praise- 
worthy, until instead of simply being 
a means to an end such as a wage, 
a salary or a fortune, something to 
finish as quickly as possible, it be- 
comes a source of joy and satisfac- 
tion. Make it a means of industrial 
or social helpfulness. Few things 
will avert pessimism and discourage- 
ment so effectively as this—The Rev. 
Dr. Frank Warfield Crowder. 


* *« * 


You can’t keep a dead level long, 
if you burn everything down flat to 
make it. Why, bless your soul, if 
all the cities of the world were re- 
duced to ashes, you’d have a new 
set of millionaires in a couple of 
years or so, out of the trade in pot- 
ash.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


* * x 


HE chatter of our so-called mili- 

tary experts about preventing a 
war by piling up armaments and 
teaching whole nations to think in 
terms of gases and gunpowder is the 
most colossal piece of nonsense that 
has ever been foisted on a thinking 
people. The time has come when 
Christian citizens, interested in build- 
ing a new world, should say, 
“Enough! We're done with this sort 
of foolishness. We now intend to 
place our reliance on the building of 
‘walls’ of goodwill, fair play and in- 
ternational justice. We will require 
our Governments to submit their dis- 
putes to international tribunals of 
justice.”"—The Rev. Harold W. 
Schenck. 


x Ok Ok 
A sensible man is he who finds 


what is to his advantage in all that 
happens to him.—Goethe. 
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PICK YOUR PEN 
POINT BY COLOR 








The simplest, safest, surest way to get permanent 


pen satisfaction is to pick your pen point by color. 


Waterman’s Number Seven 


with its identifying color band offers the quickest, 
most reliable guide to pen point selection 


The following colors on holders tell the story of pen’ point 
character. Look for them on Waterman’s Number Seven. 


Red—STANDARD=—Suits most writers. 
A splendid correspondence point. Medium 
flexibility. For home and general use. 


Green—RIGID—Tempered to armor-plate 
hardness, Will not shade even under heavy 
pressure. Unequaled for manifolding. The sales- 
man’s friend. 

Purple— STIFF; FINE—Writes without 
pressure. Makes a thin, clear line and small 


figures with unerring accuracy. Popular with 
accountants. 


Pink— FLEXIBLE; FINE—As resilient as 
a watch-spring. Fine, tapered point; ground 
fine to shade at any angle. Loved by 
stenographers. 


Blue— BLUNT—An improved stub point. 
This point makes a broad line. May be held in 
any position. Liked by rapid writers. 
Yellow —ROUNDED—A different pen 
point. The tip is ball shape. Makes a heavy, 
characteristic line without pressure. Suits left- 
handed writers. 


Merchants who sell Waterman’s will be glad to let you try all 
six points. Do this and select the one that suits you best. 


When you buy a Waterman’s you buy perpetual pen service. 
Guaranteed since 1883 and until 1983—100 years of pen service 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
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AGumber Seven 

Beautiful, resilient 
Ripple stainless rubber holder. 
Made with protective lip-guard 
and an unequaled patented fill- 
ing device. 


~Waterman’s 
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Now Ready—Just Off The Press 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY 


offered with three years (72 issues) of FORBES MAGAZINE 


- Fifteen of our fastest-selling business books now combined in a twelve 
volume, uniform set—that is FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY! 
Never before has Forbes Magazine made an offer like this! 


The Most Useful Business 
Library Ever Compiled How You May Secure 





Nowhere but in FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY Forbes Business Library — 

will you find such a combination of authorities on Forbes Magazine itself is $5.00 per year. You will get 

beseianite. three years of FORBES—72 issues—with the FORBES 

The value of a business book depends on the ex- BUSINESS LIBRARY—72 issues of business informa- 
i sae ieinies of the whet. Sho tion, business developments, articles on how other men 

_ can question the outstanding value ak teenies have succeeded, articles on how successful businesses are 

pommee by i dations James H. Rand, Jr., conducted, investment guidance and inspiration. 


President of Remington-Rand, Inc., a $60,000,000 And the price for both the FORBES BUSINESS 
corporation—Roger W. Babson, President, Bab- LIBRARY and 72 issues of FORBES is only $18.00! 
son's Statistical ‘Organization — John Moody, The economies necessary to enable us to make this 
President, Moody's Investors Service—B. C. offer were effected in the paper and binding. 

Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine—Herbert N. New subscribers will have their subscriptions start with 
Casson, William R. Basset, Homer J. Buckley and the issue current at the time we get the order. 


the others. These men are all leaders in their field. Present subscribers may have their subscriptions ex- 
FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY is for the busy tended for three years. The orders, however, must be 


business man who must husband his precious sent in now. The subscriptions will be extended 
golden minutes. It is for the man who wants automatically. 

ideas to-day. It is for the man with heavy Te- We cannot, under any circumstances nor at any price, accept orders 
sponsibilities who seeks solutions to pressing for FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY without the three year sub- 
problems of an immediate nature. scription to FORBES. 


FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY will carry you through 


problems in selling, distributing, manufacturing, manage- Send your order to-day 


ment, investments and personal financing. It will inspire you You need no longer be alone in meeting problems as they arise each 
when you are depressed—it will give you a new, refresh- day. Now, thanks to FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY, the advice, 
ing virility when your own ideas come a little slowly. pee and wisdom of the great leaders of Modern Business may 
Surely Rand, Babson, Moody, Forbes, Casson, Buckley and yours. 

Basset have sound, practical advice and guidance to offer You can learn through the mistakes of these leaders and never need 
you. Take advantage of the hundreds of years of experience make these same errors yourself. You can apply the same astute 
represented in their achievements. — - vs —— that anaes Sug naan All they have 
Send for FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY. Then, any night, ae through many busy years nee no further away than your 
reach out to your book-shelf, take the book you want, and book-shelf! ‘Time waits for no man. Send your order now. 


settle down to a half-hour of interesting, profitable reading. 


° 120 Fifth Avenue, 
Next day, put into practice the ideas you gained the previous Forbes Magazine New York, N. Y 


night. That is how, you will find, it works! ‘ 
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FORBES MAGAZINE, Date 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me the 12-volume FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY ance enroll me for 72 issues of Forbes—a 3 years’ subscription. 
I enclose $18 (check or money-order) as payment in full. (Add $1.50 for Canadian Postage—$3 for Foreign Postage.) 
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Unemployment— A Symposium 


INCE 1921 there has been no 

6. strain on our economic fabric 

to equal the downward pull of 

a mass of unemployed that has been 

evident rather strikingly since the 
first of the year. 

In contrast is the factor of fully 
40,000,000 who are at work, produc- 
ing at a rate never before equalled, 
the commodities of modern business 
and industry. The machine has to 
bear the brunt of the criticism, it be- 
ing claimed by economists that many 
of those who are idle have been per- 
manently displaced by the more effi- 
cient iron man. 

In the past the industrial evolution 
has always absorbed the unskilled 
who had been forced from their ac- 
customed toil, and it is expected again 
that new industries will give em- 
ployment to the millions who just 
now are idle. 

That here is a problem for the best 
thought of industrial leaders is evi- 
dent from the various aspects of the 
problem here presented. 





Nation Must Heed 


By James J. Davis 
Secretary of Labor 


S Spring advances, the present 

unemployment is fairly certain 
to be relieved if not wiped out. The 
vast Government building program, 
the naval additions, the Mississippi 
flood prevention measures, the build- 
ing of public roads, and the nation’s 
probable ten-billion-dollar building 
program by private enterprise, will 
absorb much of the present unem- 
ployment. In a roundabout way, it 
may absorb it all. I do not mean 
that all those now out of work will 
be engaged on these building and en- 
gineering projects. But the employ- 
ment of many men in these will lead 
to the re-employment of the others in 
their regular trades. The first thou- 
sands, wherever they are employed or 
re-employed, will begin to buy and 
create work for others to do in sup- 
plying their demands. 

Sooner or later, however, some 
system will have to be devised for 
metering mass production, so that it 
will not get too far ahead of our 
power to consume it. This will take 
careful thought, but the safety of the 
country demands that thought be 
Siven it. The problem is so grave 
and complex that no man can solve 
it alone. It will take time, and it 
calls for the best suggestions of the 
best minds we have. 

But one thing is imperative— 
wages must not come down. If we 


HE extent of unem- 

ployment cannot be 
even estimated within 
one million. Wild guess- 
ing has not helped. The 
public outcry did not be- 
gin until two months 
after the peak and condi- 
tions were on the mend. 
FORBES to clear the 
muddle presents some 
constructive ideas. 








lower the purchasing power of the 
country, our preducts will go unsold, 
no matter how careful we are of pro- 
duction. 


—_~———__—— 


Will Catch Up! 
By Frederic H. Frazier 


Chairman of the Board 
General Baking Company 


REVIEW of the _ industrial 

situation in the United States 
would indicate that while industrial 
expansion has been carrying on at an 
active and energetic rate during the 
past few years, there is no reason for 
anyone’s becoming alarmed. 

Our country is growing so rapidly 
in population, and the prosperity of 
the people is so great, that their wants 
and needs will quickly catch up with 
any over-production capacity in any 
particular industry. ; 

We have seen these things happen 
before and they have always been 
taken care of. 

We can take comfort from the fact 
that good business almost invariably 
follows good crops. The money re- 
ceived from the sale of large crops 
is new money introduced in the cir- 
culation of the country, and a study 
of conditions over twenty-five or even 
fifty years indicates that, when we do 
have good crops, good business fol- 
lows. 

Competition is getting keener and 
this is just as it should be, and the 
difficulties that present themselves 
are the test of management and effi- 
ciency. Business men who are keenly 
alert to the needs of their particular 
business always find means to over- 
come difficulties. 

Temporary recessions are good for 
the country in that they give us an 
opportunity to take sfock and analyze 
our situations and lay plans on a 


broader and more substantial founda- 
tion. 





In the baking industry we can see 
no reason to become disturbed as long 
as we study our problems and apply 
the best intelligence we have. 





Solving the Problem 
By Edward A. Filene 


President, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company 


NEMPLOYMENT is largely 

due to the basic changes which 
are occurring in production and dis- 
tribution and to the inability of the 
world to buy our surplus production. 
How long it will last depends upon 
how intelligently and quickly its 
causes are recognized and attacked by 
those business men who have not yet 
changed their policies and methods to 
fit the rapid changes in production 
and distribution which are now 
rapidly taking place. 

Those concerns, like General Mo- 
tors and Ford, which have adopted 
the most scientific methods are not 
laying off men. The J. F. McElwain 
Company, which makes the Thom 
McAn four dollar shoe by highly de- 
veloped mass methods, is building an 
additional factory which will provide 
employment for still more men. 

Other manufacturers would need 
many more employees if they would 
reorganize along similar lines. 

Let me exaggerate in order to 
make my point clear: If the prices of 
all commonly used necessities and 
generally desired luxuries were re- 
duced 50 per cent., there would not 
be enough workers in the country to 
produce all that could be sold. Of 
course, such a reduction in price 
would have to come from the elimina- 
tion of waste through scientific mass 
production and mass distribution, 
which finds it profitable and neces- 
sary to increase the purchasing power 
of the masses by raising wages at the 
same time that it reduces the selling 
price. 

A legitimate and temporary relief 
could be provided by the Govern- 
ment’s starting work at once on Mis- 
sissippi River flood prevention and 
other public works. 

The development of new products 
will in the future probably absorb 
workers. For example, if some one 
should invent a device which would 
permit airplanes to rise vertically and 
to land on a small flat roof top, the 
demand for airplanes would probably 
be so great as to prevent unemploy- 
ment for two or three years. That 
would be especially true if mass pro- 
duction brought the price of planes 
down to the extent that it has brought 
down the price of automobiles. 

It must be remembered that none 
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of these solutions can be wholly ef- 
fective if we allow immigration to 
pour into this country. Steps should 
be taken to prevent the unlawful im- 
migration which is occurring from 
Mexico and to some extent from 
Canada. This consists largely of un- 
skilled workers but the labor they 
displace competes with the next 
higher grade of skill and so on up 
the line, until all grades of workers 
feel the effects. 

Aside from the direct effect which 
immigration has in causing unem- 
ployment, it has also an important in- 
direct effect. By tending to reduce 
wages and purchasing power it cre- 
ates unemployment by making it im- 
possible for manufacturers to sell all 
that. they are capable of producing. 





Must Meet Threat 


By Virgil Jordan 
Chief Economist, National Industrial 
Conference Board 


HE first thing that should be 

said in any discussion of unem- 
ployment is that we really do not 
know anything about its extent or 
character. It must be remembered 
that.it:is so long since unemployment 
has been mentioned in the newspapers 
that at the present time, for some 
people, it belongs to the category of 
“bad news” that makes very good 
news. 

The current unemployment. scare 
should first of all awaken us to the 
fact that ours is the only large indus- 
trial country in the world that has no 
comprehensive employment or unem- 
ployment statistics and no systematic 
machinery for gathering any. This 
fact is a very pat illustration of the 
hollowness of some of our preten- 
sions to scientific knowledge of gen- 
eral business conditions and of our 
readiness to talk expertly and with an 
air of great wisdom and cocksureness 
about things of which we really know 
nothing. ; 

Our indexes of factory employ- 
ment have been declining steadily 
since the peak in 1920, through sev- 
eral years of great business activity. 
There has been plenty of time in. 
which to realize that they show only 
part of the picture of employment 
and purchasing power conditions, and 
that there have been tremendous 
shifts in the American labor supply 
and in its utilization but we have only 
just now awakened to the fact. We 
may be in a period of real and acute 
unemployment which would greatly 
alter our idea of fundamental busi- 
ness conditions in this country; but 
we have no means of knowing 
whether this is true except by the 
crude method of measuring the length 
of bread lines. Until we know what 
we are talking about in this matter 
we shall not be able to do anything 
about it intelligently. 


MERICAN business in- 

telligence has been 
asleep while the menace of 
growing displacement of 
labor has been apparent in 
the United States during 
the last five years, is Virgil 
Jordan’s view. Workers, 
employers and _ govern- 
mental agencies must face 
the realities and abandon 
the vague generalities that 
have muddled the situa- 
tion since the war. He 


points to a way out of the 
dilemma. 








If we are indeed facing a period of 
acute unemployment it is because of 
our ignorance or misinterpretation of 
fundamental business conditions in 
the United States during the past 
five years. To meet it, workers, em- 
ployers and Governmental agencies 
must be willing to face the realities 
and abandon the vague generalities 
and inflated slogans and catchwords 
which have marked the discussion of 
labor relations and economic condi- 
tions in this country since the war. 

It is possible that we have passed 
through a period of real though con- 
cealed inflation extraordinary in its 
extent but highly peculiar in its ef- 
fects. It has affected the prices of 
capital, goods and of labor very 
greatly though it has touched the 
prices of raw commodities and indus- 
trial materials, and the returns of the 
farmer, the coal, oil or iron producer 
hardly at all. If this is the case, we 
are facing a period of radical re- 
adjustment in respect to wages, prices 
and employment which will put to a 
severe test the apparently harmonious 
industrial relations that have pre- 
vailed in the past five vears. 

Unemployment is the first symp- 
tom of an unstable balance between 
wages, prices and profits. Unless 
some of our credit resources that are 
now being squeezed out of the se- 
curity market should be forced into 
commercial uses and stimulate a rise 
in prices through commodity specula- 
tion, wages can be sustained at their 
present levels only at the expense of 
employment. The pressure upon em- 
ployment from the side of wages, 
prices and profits is being reinforced 
by industrial over-capitalization and 
by the unbalanced international finan- 
cial situation which makes for in- 
tensified competition in international 
trade. 

Besides the fundamental require- 
ment of better knowledge and more 
realism about business conditions, it 
seems to me there are three important 
directions in which the threat of un- 
employment must be met. The first, 
and least hopeful, is through securing 
better control than we now have of 
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general price levels by extending the 
power of the Federal Reserve System 
over the money market in such a way 
as to distribute the use of our credit 
resources more evenly in the field of 
domestic and foreign business enter- 
prise. Second, if such control ap- 
pears to be beyond the power or the 
knowledge of our banking system, it 
devolves upon business men them- 
selves, through a larger degree of 
trade co-operation and consolidation, 
to guide the expansion of various in- 
dustries in relation to market condi- 
tions. Unemployment is always in 
the first place a result of unbalanced 
industrial development, and this can 
probably be best curbed by intelligent 
co-operation and more extended con- 
solidation of business interests. 
Third, governmental taxing, borrow- 
ing and spending policies must be 
closely co-ordinated with business 
conditions. 

The Federal, State and local gov- 
ernments now form together the third 
largest business in the country, han- 
dling about eleven billion dollars an- 
nually collected from taxpayers and 
borrowed from investors, which ex- 
ercises a dominant influence upon the 
circulation of consumer purchasing 
power. Except in a minor way, there 
is at present no systematic or organ- 
ized effort to relate the flow of this 
enormous stream of purchasing 
power to changes in business and in- 
dustrial activity. It is not enough for 
State and local governments to un- 
dertake sporadically and casually the 
building of public works or roads as 
emergency measures of public relief 
for unemployment. Federal, State 
and local governments must co-oper- 
ate in a national way to plan their 
taxing, borrowing and spending poli- 
cies in the light of general industrial 
conditions. For this purpose there is 
needed in Washington some sort of 
fiscal planning board in which the 
public, labor and employers may be 
brought together to guide more wise- 
ly the use of public funds made avail- 
able by legislative authority. 





Buying Power at Stake 
By William Green 
President, American Federation of Labor 


HILE we would not interfere 

with industrial progress and 
scientific advancement, we will be 
confronted very soon with the prob- 
lem of human labor displacement in 
a most acute form. This problem 
must be constructively met with and 
settled. 

The Nation cannot destroy its pur- 
chasing power through the creation 
of an army of’ unemployed and ex- 
pect to maintain increased commodity 
production. The immediate remedy 
is resumption of industrial activity 
and the passage of legislation for 


various Federal, State ana municipal 
improvements 


FO 
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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A PENNSYLVANIA cement company called by 
Long Distance and secured a 30-ton order from 
a town in New York. Telephone charges $1.95. 
A 24-ton order from a Maryland town; charges 
$2.50. A 20-ton order from a Pennsylvania 
town; charges 75 cents. And a 15-ton order 
from a town in Virginia; charges $3.50... . 
Twenty-four hundred miles were ‘‘traveled’’— 
there and back. Total orders secured, $1700. 
Total charges, $8.70. Talking time, 14 minutes. 

So many businesses have found Long Distance 
indispensable in sales work that the ‘‘key town’’ 
plan has been developed as a further assis- 
tance and saving. By this plan key towns 
are selected. Each one of these is central 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


to all of the towns in its trade territory. From 
the key towns in the various territories, the 
representatives cover the other towns by tele- 
phone, in minimum time and at low cost. 

To facilitate the use of the key town sales 
plan, interested firms may arrange for credit 
identification cards to be issued to their travel- 
ing representatives. 

Long distance telephone service can be cus- 
tom-made to fit your business. Surprising how 
much long distance calls will do and how 
little they will cost. Ask the nearest Bell 
business office about the key town 
plan. . Calling by number takes 
less time. : . Number, please? 
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When Personnel Managers 
Fail in Their Duty 


(Continued from page 25) 


own volition. True, he went from 
Lakeside to an equally good opening 
with another company. But Sherman 
is not the man who would leave be- 
cause conditions didn’t suit him. If 
they were not what he thought they 
ought to be, he would stay and try 
to make them so. He has plenty of 
spine and is not afraid of a difficult 
job. 

I can only conjecture what hap- 
pened. In all probability he sug- 
gested changes in personnel proce- 
dure, changes he considered impor- 
tant, and the Lakeside executives, 
accustomed to a man like Warner, 
who never got down to personnel 
fundamentals. and therefore had 
never presumed to make suggestions, 
resented Mr. Sherman’s having any- 
thing to say about matters they con- 
sidered outside his jurisdiction. 

It was something of a shock to 
come from the spaciousness, dazzling 
light, and super-cleanliness of the 
Lakeside factories to a plant in the 
same company, though some miles 
distant, known as the Riverside 
Works. It was an old red-brick 
building, far from sightly both inside 
and out; in fact, rather dingy. 
Physically it harked back to a much 
earlier period of our industrial his- 
tory. But I had hardly entered its 
old-fashioned walls, till I became 
aware of something permeating the 
place, a very subtle something, but 
absent from the modern de luxe fac- 
tories I had been conducted through 
at Lakeside. A person who is in and 
out of factories as a part of his daily 
job becomes highly sensitized to fac- 
tory atmosphere. It was Admiral 
Sims, I believe, who coined the term 
“happy ship” for the Navy, and as 
surely as there are “happy ships” 
there are happy plants. Riverside, 
I detected at once, was of this va- 
riety. 


A New Spirit 


I was not long in deciding that the 
young man, a Mr. Wilkins, showing 
me over the place, had something to 
do with Riverside’s atmosphere. 
There were two or three thousand 
workers here and Mr. Wilkins, the 
employment man, took me through 
every department. Henry Ford says 
many wise things and some that seem 
rather foolish, He may be right 
when he says that it is not necesssary 
for people who work together to like 
each other. He would hardly go so 
far, I imagine, as to think it did any 
harm. At all events, it was pleasant 
to catch the gleam that lighted one 
eye after another as Mr. Wilkins 
entered a department, and passing 
down rows of men at their machines, 
stopped to speak to this one and that, 
or to ask a question. 


Unmistakably the workmen liked 
Mr. Wilkins, and his feeling about 
the workmen registered in his voice 
as we left one department: “We have 
a fine lot of fellows here at River- 
side!” He showed me, with justified 
pride, their safety record, not a single 
accident, except the most trifling, 
during the previous year. Then he 
introduced his first assistant, a gra- 
cious young woman, attractive look- 
ing and unusually intelligent. 

After lunch with the two of them 
at the factory cafeteria, Mr. Wilkins 
presented me to the manager, leaving 
me in the manager’s office. 

If I accounted, in part at least, for 
the atmosphere of the Riverside 
Works after I had observed its em- 
ployment manager a short while, I 
accounted in turn for the employment 
manager after I had met the factory 
head, a broad-gauge man. I express- 
ed the enjoyment I had had in going 
over his factory, commenting on cer- 
tain features. 


“Well, we’ve got a lot to do be- 
fore we reach perfection,” he said, 
“but so far as esprit de corps is con- 
cerned, I credit it to Wilkins. Before 
Wilkins came we had nothing like 
the spirit at Riverside we have now. 
The worst of it is,” he went on, “I’m 
soon to lose him, and his assistant, 
Miss Merlin, too.” 

“Why do you let them go?” 

“I wish I could keep them. But 
you can’t hold competent people in 
personnel work very long. There’s 
not enough in it. Take Wilkins. 
There’s a chap that will make his 
mark in most anything you put him 
at. But he’s married, started a little 
family, and has got to get into some- 
thing that pays better. The same 
thing applies to a certain extent to 
Miss Merlin. She’s an ambitious 
girl, and we’ve held her as long as 
we can.” 

“T don’t see why personnel work 
shouldn’t pay,” I remonstrated, “if 
it shows results.” 

“Neither do I!” laughed the man- 
ager, “but unfortunately I find very 
few who agree with me. I’m con- 
vinced myself that it pays in dollars 
and cents—sometimes pays big. You 
never know how much expensive 
trouble you’ve been saved by proper 
handling of your personnel. But it’s 
like it is with the medical profession. 
People in general are not disposed, 
as yet, to pay a doctor a big fee who 
merely tells them how to keep well. 
They’ve got to get flat on their backs 
before they agree they need a doc- 
tor’s counsel or are willing to pay 
for it.” 

“It’s almost impossible, for one 
thing,” he continued, “to demonstrate 
the value of personnel work on pa- 

r.” 

“Your turnover certainly shows 
something,” I interposed. 

“Yes. But I find, as a matter of 
fact, that even reduced turnover is 
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not sufficient to convince some of my 
fellow employers of the value of a 
strong personnel man. They are just 
as apt as not to select some chap 
who’s failed at everything else and 
think he’s good enough to have 
charge of their personnel.” 

“With your views,” I said, “I don’t 
see, if it’s not impertinent for me to 
say so, why you don’t make it worth 
their while for Mr. Wilkins and Miss 
Merlin to remain.” 

“Oh, I have to be governed to a 
great extent by other salaries in the 
company for the same kind of work. 
There’s Warner, for instance, at our 
Lakeside factories, with a much big- 
ger employment job than we've got 
here. He only draws—” and the 
manager stated the amount, though 
he was quick to add, with a smile, 
what I had been tempted to remark 


myself, that at that, Mr. Warner was 


probably getting all he was worth. 





An Example 
to the 


Hard Boiled 


ISITORS in a happy and co- 

operative mood is the object of 
a notice posted in all offices of the 
Murray Corporation of America, au- 
tomobile body builders. The notices 
are attractively printed, signed by the 
president, and neatly framed. The 
text is as follows: 


TuHroucHout this Organization we 
try to co-operate with our friends in 
saving their time. We don’t like to be 
kept waiting ourselves. Please do not 
hesitate to ask how long it will be be- 
before you can see your man, or to ask 
a second time when necessary. Our in- 
formation desk is a co-operation, not a 
defense. 


THE MURRAY CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


_ (Signed) Wm. Robt. Wilson, 
Chairman of the board and president. 


When first put up this attracted as 
much attention among the company’s 
executives as among visitors. With- 
out any further exhortation, it has 
been found that the average waiting 
time in the lobbies has become con- 
siderably shorter. Salesmen appre- 
ciate this effort toward courtesy; 
especially since the automotive in- 
dustry is notoriously hardboiled. 





A truly prosperous person must 
not only work steadily, earn adequate- 
ly, and spend wisely, but he must save 
to a reasonable extent. In other 


words, to attain a prosperous condi- 
tion means that one is able to com- 
mand goods and services sufficient for 
his needs and have at least a little 
surplus.—Atcheson Smith. 
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National Accounting 
Machines are used 
in these lines 





Accountants 

Auto Accessories 
Auto Manufacturers 
Auto Sales 
Bakery—Wholesale 
Banks 

Building Material 
Clothing Stores 
Dairies 

Dairy Supplies 
Department Stores 
Drugs—Chain 
Drugs—Wholesale 
Dry Goods—Wholesale 
Electric Supplies 
Factories 

Film Distributors 
Furniture 

Garages 

Grain Elevators 
Grocers—Wholesale 
Hardware—Wholesale 
Hotels 

Insurance 

Laundry 

Mail Order 

Meat Packers 
Millinery—Wholesale 
Oil Companies 
Paper—Wholesale 
Plumbing Supplies 
Public Utility 
Publishers 

Radio Equipment 
Railroads 
Railway—Electric 
Shoe Manufacturers 
Shoes—Retail 
Sporting Goods 
Tobacco Companies 








This is just a partial list of users 








A profitable change in forty 
major lines of business 





=. of concerns in more than forty 
major lines of business have found the change 
to National Accounting machines an extremely 
profitable one. 


Many different problems are represented in the ac- 
counting work of the lines shown here. Analysis of 
sales, payroll distribution, general bookkeeping, 
purchase and expense analysis, cost analysis, gen- 
eral posting—all are types of work on which this 
machine has produced unusual results. 


There is not a manufacturer, a wholesaler, a mail 
order house, installment house or retailer who could 
not profitably investigate this machine. 


Its flexibility makes its application practically un- 
limited. It produces results quickly and accurately 
and at a much lower cost than other methods. 
Learning more about this machine may mean a con- 
siderable improvement in your present methods. 
Our nearest representative or our Accounting 
Machine Division at Dayton will be glad to give 
complete information. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Luxury and Languor on a 


Mass Production Basis 


(Continued from page 16) 


that of any hydro system in the coun- 
try. 

Selling seven per cent. preferred 
stocks to consumers is part of the 
Florida Power & Light financial 
policy. This didn’t look so attractive 
to the Florida public in 1925 when 
people were bent on getting rich be- 
fore the middle of the week. At the 
first of this year, however, 2,398 resi- 
dent customers owned 27,371 such 
shares, while more than 1,000 em- 
ployees and more than 1,200 custom- 
ers were purchasing other shares on 
the time payment plan. 


None Who Stayed Want 
to Leave Florida 

In 1927 the company’s gross in- 
come fell off 3 per cent. The cause 
was apparent. There were more 
users of electricity than ever, but 
they were using less. Everybody was 
enforcing every possible economy, 
for many businesses were tottering 
on the brink and thousands in Miami 
who had once thought of themselves 
as prosperous business men were re- 
duced to bitter poverty. They re- 
mained in Miami, however, and are 
still there. Some of them have faith 
in the future of Florida and some 
have lost it. But none wants to 
leave. Unless one has spent a Winter 
in Miami, it might be difficult to 
understand why. It isn’t merely the 
climate, nor the constant sunlight, 
nor the beautiful blue of Biscayne 
Bay, which many say outdoes the 
Mediterranean. It is also the man- 
made beauty. For once in human 
history a city has come into existence 
in which even the average homes 
seem to be artistic gems. 

It is utterly impractical, of course, 
to become so infatuated with mere 
beauty, and it is a sort of impracti- 
cality to which Americans especially 
are presumed to be immune. Never- 


theless, it might not do us any harm 
if we could forget dollars a little 
oftener than we do and get more 
of the things that these poverty 
stricken ex-dollar-chasers are enjoy- 
ing. They failed as badly as Ponce 


> 


de Leon ever did to find what they 
went after in Florida, but they are 
not to be pitied too much, for they 
have found something that they seem 
to enjoy much better. 

But that is parenthetical. I was 
speaking of the way that everybody 
was retrenching in 1927, and how the 
gross receipts of Florida Power & 
Light fell off 3 per cent. But the 
net operating income during the 
same year was increased 16-2/3 per 
cent.! 

How did this miracle happen? I 
asked Mr. Gill and he refused to take 
credit for it. 


“It happened because it had to 
happen,” he said. “There was an 
additional $35,000,000 investment, 
the fixed charges upon which had to 
be met by an increase in net operat- 
ing income. This investment, to be 
sure, was designed to secure reduced 
operating costs. The company fore- 
saw the situation which was bound 
to come and counted upon the econo- 
mies of an inter-connecting system 
and highly efficient plants to help to 
carry through. There couldn’t be an 
increased gross when everybody was 
making it a point to turn out the 
lights and to inaugurate every other 
possible economy. The only answer, 
then, was to introduce the greatest 
possible economies in _ operation. 
That is what we did. It wasn’t so 
much of a miracle as it may seem. 
It is hard to get people to work 
efficiently when they are all keyed up 
on schemes to get rich without work- 
ing. In 1927 more people got down 
to real work in Florida than ever did 
so before. That is what carried us 
through so nicely, and that is why 
Florida has enjoyed more real pros- 
perity this Winter than in any pre- 
vious season.” 


Even the business of purveying 
climate, it seems, cannot be carried 
on efficiently without organized work. 
This explains Mr. Inch’s seemingly 
strange conclusion that climate was 
Florida’s greatest natural resource. 
This climate has to be prepared for 
consumption—and it could not be 
prepared for maximum consumption 
until the advent of modern power 
methods. 

Heretofore we have thought of 
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wealth in America in terms, very 
largely, of the raw materials of in- 
dustry. We have thought especially 
of coal and iron, and latterly of 
water power. To be sure, we have 
also thought of land, but generally 
in terms of raising food for export. 
Florida has no known mineral wealth 
to speak of other than her phosphate 
deposits. She has some valuable 
lumber and her citrus crops have 
been consequential. Until the day 
dawned, however, when climate 
could be marketed, no one ever 
thought of Florida as a wealthy 
State. Moreover, until that day 
dawned, it seemed impractical to de- 
velop Florida agriculturally. 

To-day, suddenly, it appears that 
Florida has a wealth of arable land 
probably unequalled anywhere on 
earth. And it happens to be exactly 
the kind of land which Florida now 
needs most. 

The Utilization 
of the Everglades 

I speak of the Everglades. When 
the Everglades are mentioned the 
average Northerner is likely to vis- 
ualize a great impenetrable swamp 
where nothing can grow except alli- 
gators and miasma. As a matter of 
fact, the Everglades are almost un- 
believably ideal for garden purposes 
—that is, when they are treated by 
modern electric power. 

For a hundred years, there have 
been projects to “drain” the Ever- 
glades. But if the Everglades were 
drained, they would burn up—for 
the land to a great depth is a rich 
black muck, the decomposed vegeta- 
tion of ages gone. When dried, it 
is so easily ignitable that there is a 
possibility that it may yet be used for 
fuel. As it is, great drained areas 
frequently catch fire, smouldering 
for weeks two feet or more below 
the surface until providential rains 
put the fire out. These fires render 
the land worthless for several years 
to come, and no one knows how 
many millions of dollars of potential 
crops are thus annually lost. 

What the Everglades need is not 
drainage nor irrigation but a combin- 
ation of the two. This region has an 


Potato harvest in the Everglades 
near Miami 


"® Hamilton Wright 
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abundant rainfall but there is no 
equability in its distribution. By 
proper draining, however, plus the 
installation of pumps and piping, the 
water can be applied with scientific 
accuracy. 

This treatment, however, makes 
intensive cultivation necessary, and 
if the land were not so magically 
fertile, it might not be economical. 
But given such an equipment and the 
knowledge of how to use it, the 
Everglades farmer probably can pro- 
duce more, per acre and per man, 
than any other farmer on earth. 


Agricultural Proofs 
of State’s Future 

I cannot cite figures to prove this, 
for the figures for which Florida is 
now searching are not available yet. 
Some interesting figures will be 
available, however, within a year or 
so. 

The Florida Power & Light Com- 
pany was not content with expert 
opinion on this all-important subject. 
It wanted to know exactly how much 
a farm could produce and sell, and 
how much the profit would be. So 
it arranged with Frank Sterling, 
formerly of the Florida State Uni- 
versity and recently a successful 
farmer in the Everglades, to under- 
take an experimental farm. 


Mr. Sterling, when I saw him, was 
all enthusiasm. The canals had been 
dug and the gardens piped, so that 
every foot of the land could be 
sprayed instantaneously whenever 
needed. Although it was February, 
several crops of garden produce 
which had been planted but a few 
days before were already above the 
ground, and he expected to market 
some of them within six weeks. I 
asked him about possible frost, but 
he was prepared for that. 


Although the temperature in 
Southern Florida normally ranges 
from 70 up to 80 degrees in Winter, 
it is not entirely immune from frost. 
But the cold weather which does 
come never lasts. Frost usually is 
a matter of a few hours at most, and 
even if a crop of garden truck were 
killed, it would not mean what such 
a catastrophe would mean to the 
Northern farmer. The Northern 
farmer might have to wait a year 
for another. The Everglades farmer 
may have to wait only a few weeks. 
Frost is a serious setback, undoubt- 
edly, to Florida agriculture, but it is 
the sort of setback which a big snow 
storm brings to business in New 
York. It ties things up but it is 
hardly a catastrophe. 


But Mr. Sterling was guarding 
his vegetable charges against all 
frost. If a frost were threatened, he 
said, he would simply turn on the 
water, and the spray, he was sure, 
with the resultant fog, would be a 
thoroughly adequate defense. 

had visions of an influx of 


farmers to the Everglades, and I was 
not sold on the idea. I had talked 
with too many farmers elsewhere 
who had had grand crops but could 
not dispose of them. Would their 
experience, I wondered, ibe dupli- 
cated here? 

Mr. Sterling was sure that it 
would not. Officials of the Florida 
Power & Light Company were also 
quite sure. They intended to make 
it their business to be sure, and other 
big financial interests in Miami and 
in the State are thinking along the 
same lines. Individual farmers, they 
knew, acting individually would not 
be likely to make a success in market- 
ing their products. On the other 
hand, if the farmer does not attend 
to his business, no one, not even a 
farmers’ association, is likely to at- 
tend to it for him. To make a suc- 
cess of farming, Mr. Sterling said, 
one must use about the same faculties 
that are used in making a success 
anywhere. In the first place, one 
must use individual initiative; in the 
second place, he must learn to work 
collectively. 

The 10-Acre Farm 
in the Everglades 

That is what I meant by saying 
that Florida is developing a new 
kind of farmer, and perhaps a new 
social order. These Everglade farms, 
if Mr. Sterling is right, must be 
small, individual farms. He favors 
a unit of ten acres, five of which may 
be devoted to the intensest kind of 
market gardening, with an eye not 
only to the market, but to supply also 
all the food that the family needs. 
The other five acres may then suc- 
cessfully be devoted to perennials, 
especially citrus fruit, and if some 
catastrophe should destroy this crop, 
it would not mean utter ruin, such as 
one-crop farmers are so likely to ex- 
perience. 

I had supposed that the days of the 
individual farm, supplying the all- 
round wants of the tenant, were 








Hy age is prepar- 
ing the Everglades 
for intense, individual 
culture. The great Win- 
ter vacation land will be 
self-sustaining only if the 
State has a large and 
self-supporting all-the- 
year-round population. 
Four crops a year on ten 
acres of communally 
drained and _ irrigated 
muck land, it is estima- 
ted, will bring the com- 
petent intensive farmer 
all his family needs and 
$3,000 a year clear. 
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about over—but that was before I 
saw the Everglades and their relation 
to the great new industry known as 
Florida. Where everything that a 


‘family needs can be raised so prodi- 


gally on so small a plot, it would 
seem that individual farming must 
thrive again. There would be no 
particular economic advantages here 
in the big farm, operated by hun- 
dreds of hired employees; that is, 
if the little farmer were able to 
market his surplus successfully. 
Hired hands, obviously, will not 
work with the same enthusiasm that 
the owner has, and farming in the 
Everglades will depend largely upon 
minute attention to every detail of 
a new process. 

Of course, such a farmer must 
have a start. In that he will differ 
greatly from the pioneer who once 
cleared the land with an ax and cul- 
tivated it with muscle power. No 
individual, working individually, 
could prepare the Everglades for 
efficient cultivation. This is a matter 
of modern, scientific, collective ac- 
tion. and will require great outlays 
of capital. 

But this, as Mr. Gill and others 
see it, need not: hamper individual 
initiative. It requires individual in- 
itiative to run an automobile proper- 
ly, and the automobile has doubtless 
released a lot of initiative in the case 
of millions of Americans. Never- 
theless, acting individually, few could 
make an automobile, and it would 
serve no purpose, spiritual or eco- 
nomic, for us to try. 

Capital Preparing 
for Individual Effort 

What Florida capital is aiming to 
do is to prepare the Everglades for 
intense individual culture, and to 
equip them with buildings and ma- 
chinery; then when the individual 
crops are ready, to solve the problem 
of distribution. Here the farmer 
must co-operate. Marketing must be 
orderly, not anarchistic, if anyone is 
to profit from it. And the greatest 
profit to all, from Florida agricul- 
ture, can come only from the greatest 
and most economical service possi- 


«ble to the ultimate consumer. 


And who is to be the ultimate con- 
sumer? The people of the United 
States in general, but particularly 
those who are availing themselves 
of Florida’s mid-Winter Summer. 
Not the few who have money enough 
to buy what they want, regardless of 
cost, but the masses to whom a 
Winter vacation in Florida has 
hitherto been unthinkable. 

All the blurbs of the press agents 
have hardly yet stated the real sit- 
uation, which is, that Florida is get- 
ting ready to serve her exquisite lux- 
uries to the millions, at prices which 
they will be able to pay. That busi- 
ness, so far, has been thought of al- 
most wholly as a Winter business, 
but to take care of the millions who 
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Whether you operate one truck or 
one thousand, White gives you the 
‘most money-earning miles.~ The 
‘fleet buyer and the one-truck buyer 
| are on the same ground when they 

go into the market to buy a truck. 

~ Both are looking for the most 
|) money-earning miles. ~ That’s 
what White has to sell wherever 
a truck is part of operation. ~ ~ 
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will yet be entertained in Winter, 
Florida will need a large and self- 
supporting all-the-year-round popu- 
lation. 

Florida, according to the testimony 
of most of the permanent residents, 
is as enjoyable in Summer as it is 
in Winter, but this does not mean 
that she can hope to become a Sum- 
mer resort. There is no reason to 
believe, however, that these months 
cannot be profitable—so profitable, in 
fact, that the Everglade farmer may 
hope to trade one now and then, if 
he feels like it, for a month of rec- 
reation in the North. 

Mr. Sterling pointed out that a 
farmer on a 10-acre plot may hope to 
clear $3,000 a year after paying all 
expenses and, incidentally, getting a 
living for himself and family. 

Fortunately, the most available 
tracts on the Everglades are now 
owned by large corporations whose 
stake in Florida is such that the 
necessary capitalization for this new 
development should not be long with- 
held. There is occasional talk of 
other industries in Florida, and 
doubtless, if the land is once devel- 
oped and a large permanent popula- 
tion comes, an industrial life will 
spring into being. But the absence 
of factories is one of Florida’s most 
notable features now, and while an 
excellent plea can be made for many 
industries to locate in or near Miami, 
there is no immediate prospect of 
any big move in that direction. 

The thing, in fact, which is most 
likely to draw industries to Florida 
is the very thing which draws every- 
body there—the climate. American 
industry is coming to appreciate the 
economic value of health and happi- 
ness among its workers, and it sees 
the value of workers’ families being 
well-housed. In South Florida, at 
least, there is almost no coal bill, and 
both homes and factories can be 
built at a much lower cost than in 
communities where they must be de- 
signed to withstand the violent at- 
tacks of Winter. There is nothing 
faintly resembling Winter here. 
Open air and sunshine are every- 
body’s heritage. They exist in un- 
limited quantities and may yet be 
discovered to be a great industrial 
asset, 


With Florida’s excellent transpor-- 


tation system, and especially with 
her network of marvelous roads, it 


is only a question of time when these- 


factories must come. Nevertheless, 


Florida is and must remain Florida’s- 


big industry—an industry, moreover, 


which is even now being developed’ 


according to modern industrial prin- 
ciples. America has heretofore been 
applying these principles to the pro- 
duction of what the world has been 
pleased to call “mere material 
things,” but Florida is applying them 


to the production and distribution of: 


Beauty and Charm. 
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The Cost of Capital 


(Continued from page 18) 


goods prices cease to decline and be- 
gin to rise. It seems not too much 
to say that natural avarice appears to 
be the factor that turns the tide; for 
it is quite true that the laborer re- 
sponds to liberal pay by diminishing 
rather than increasing his effort and 
that the manufacturer, merchant and 
professional man does precisely the 
same thing. Liberality of reward 
tends toward diminution of effort 
and service; and this tendency is 
habitually conspicuous whenever 
prosperity reaches boom proportions. 

When prices begin to rise it soon 
requires more capital and credit to 
finance inventories, production and 
general trade. Accordingly, a rise in 
prices, engendered as above, when it 
goes far enough will absorb and 
eliminate the plethora of capital. In 
the nineties the rise in prices began 
in 1897 and supplies of capital began 
to diminish in 1902. In the fifties 
the rise in prices began in 1849 and 
the abundance of capital began to 
diminish in 1852. Different statis- 
tical exhibits might show different 
dates from these, but they would 
doubtless show the same relationship; 
namely, that advancing prices absorb 
capital and eliminate the plethora 
thereo. 


It naturally follows from the fore- 
going that the prices of goods and 
commodities show broad movements 
which are roughly parallel to those 
of the price of capital. In this coun- 
try commodity prices, measured by 
certain recognized averages, rose 
from 1788 to 1808; declined to 1849; 
advanced to 1864; declined to 1897; 
advanced to 1920 and have since 
shown a downward trend. The ex- 
isting decline appears to be far from 
its termination. 


The relationship of interest rates 
to the price of capital is remote and 
fortuitous. Between 1870 and 1902, 
while the price of capital, as meas- 
ured by the yields of railroad. bonds, 
was pretty steadily falling, from 734 
per cent. to 3% per cent., and in spite 
of the fact that there never occurred 
much rally in the prices of capital— 
nevertheless .interest rates in New 
York made seventeen major swings 
between a high level of about 8 per 
cent. and a low level of about 3 per 
cent. Interest is the rental of short- 
term loans of thirty days to six 
months, while the price of capital is 
the rental of long-term loans of 
usually fifteen to one hundred years. 
We see no more reason why the price 
of capital should move parallel to in- 
terest rates than why the price of 
wheat lands should move parallel to 
wheat prices. 


In the future, however, interest 
rates will probably remain closer to 
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the price of capital than in the past 
and move more in sympathy there- 
with on account of the efficient opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve system. 
Under this system our new banking 
practices tend to flatten the seasonal 
curves of interest rates and to pre- 
vent or ameliorate credit stringencies. 
Already the range of time money 
rates has, in our opinion, been re- 
duced about 40 per cent. from the 
pre-war range, while that of call 
money rates has been reduced about 
60 per cent. Yet we may be confi- 
dent that there will always be a dif- 
ference between interest rates and 
the price of capital, depending at 
each moment upon the current situa- 
tion. 


Another important point is that 
there is no real “normal” for the 
price of capital or for the average 
yield of any group of stocks or bonds. 
Or, if we concede that there is a nor- 
mal for a given moment, it must be 
added that this normal is a moving 
figure rather than a constant. The 
yields of securities are always swing- 
ing either upward or downward in 
response to changes in supply and 
demand. When, as at present, the 
supply of new capital seeking invest- 
ment is generally larger than the de- 
mands of borrowing corporations for 
new loans, the price of capital or 
average yield of new bond issues ap- 
pears bound to decline. It is con- 
trary to human nature to permit 
funds to lie idle; and if such funds 
cannot find investment at 5 per cent., 
the investor will accept 4% or 4 or 
whatever yield is available to him. 
Bond prices can never be really 
“high” except in relation to the rela- 
tive supply of capital seeking invest- 
ment. The top limit of security 
prices depends not upon any particu- 
lar yield but rather upon the ratio of 
the volume of investment securities 
to the volume of uninvested capital. 


The forecaster, then, may well 
keep in mind the following points: 

A downward movement of the 
price of capital is a sign of real eco- 
nomic progress, while an upward 
movement is a sign of retrogression 
or sub-normal progress. 

Commodity and goods prices, in 
their broad swings, tend to move 
parallel to the price of capital, owing 
to the great influence of capital sup- 
plies upon producing capacity. 

The long downward swings in the 
price of capital are ultimately termi- 
nated by too much prosperity, result- 
ing in higher prices, diminished hu- 
man effort and larger financing re- 
quirements. 

One cannot reason from interest 
rates to the price of capital unless it 
first be shown that the given trend 
of interest rates is likely to continue 
lor a period of years, since the price 
of capital is the rental of long-term 
loans. 
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Banker writes 
amazing book on coming 
revolution in business 





PAUL M. MAZUR 


author of this book, is a partner in the banking firm 
of Lehman Brothers and is also author of ‘Principles 
of Organization Applied to Modern Retailing’ (pub- 
lished as the result of a study made for the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association) and of many mono- 
graphs, including: ‘‘Future Developments in Retail- 
ing,” ‘National Financing for National Advertisers” 
and “Is the Cost of Distribution too High?” 


“ “ “ 


Important questions 
this book considers 


1. What threatens to be the greatest economic and 
political problem of the next ten years? 

2. Mass production as autocratic czar of America 
is doomed—what must replace it? 

3. Is instalment buying mortgaging the future of 
America? 

4. Why must there be more and better advertising? 

5. What effect will the new “circular mergers” 
have on independent businesses? 

6. What is ripping wide open the gap between the 
economies of mass production and the expense 
of high-pressure distribution? 

7. What will happen soon when Europe must 
dump great quantities of goods on American 
markets or bar American goods? 


Al Lid 


‘* AMERICAN PROSPERITY — Its 
Causes and Consequences,” just 
off the press, is an absorbing book 
of facts and prophecies vital to 
every man of active affairs. 
~~ » 7 
Written by a member of a famous 
New York banking firm who 
speaks from intimate practical 
contact and personal knowledge 
(not from the seclusion of the 


library). 
» » om 
“AMERICAN ProsPERITY — Its Causes and 


Consequences” is a momentous and timely 
book, written by Paul M. Mazur, member 
of the banking firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur, as a partner in this great 
banking house, has had an exceptional op- 
portunity to study, unhampered and unin- 
fluenced by distracting details, the conflicts 
which American business now faces. 

His book is an amazingly frank, cool, keen 
survey of the causes underlying the pres- 
ent unprecedentedly long period of Ameri- 
can prosperity . .. and a far-sighted, 
thoughtful analysis of the strangely con- 
flicting factors which have brought it about 

. . and which, if not soon harmonized, 
may cause a smash unparalleled in all 
American business history. 

Heads of great business firms who have 
read Mr. Mazur’s book have felt so keenly 
its aid to straight-thinking that they have 
ordered copies for all their executives. 

Examine a copy of this book yourself — 
at any book-store or direct from the pub- 
lishers. 

To Your BooKSELLER or 
THE VIKING Press, 30 Irving Place 
New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me ‘‘AMBRICAN 

PROSPERITY—Its Causes and Oonsequences.”’ 


I enclose my check for $2.50 
Please send C. O. D. 


Name. 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by 
short concise analyses, on later pages of each issue, by well-known authoritative 
specialists in the more important financial and commodity divisions 


ONFIDENCE in the “Spring ex- 
pansion” appears to be spreading 
from the two or three key industries 
into other of the large business and manu- 
facturing groups. Perhaps the speculative 
markets have done much to reassure indus- 
try, but it is also probable that the hint of 
early Spring weather as well as the ac- 
tual improvement in steel, motors, building 
and allied lines has communicated growing 
activity to the remaining groups. 
Operations continue high in the steel and 
iron industry with a few more increases 
in basic price quotations bringing 
still further advance orders and 


largest seen in that month in well over 
five years. 

Chain store sales show even more rapid 
expansion than in previous months and 
February reports display an average ad- 
vance of around 15 per cent. over 1927 in 
the latest reports. 


Credit Conditions 


Credit conditions remain firm but show 
no disposition toward further advance and 
are generally equal to, or slightly below, 
the same time last year. R 


of $57,071,000 for the opening month of 
1928, only a slight improvement over the 
$55,500,000 reported in December, and still 
displaying a drop of approximately 7 per 
cent. from the corresponding month of 
last year when January revenues were 
$61,580,000. 

The 7 per cent. decline for January, how- 
ever, compares with a sharp recession of 
around 30 per cent. for the December re- 
port, and generally the latest monthly earn- 
ing statement of the domestic railroads is 
therefore beginning to show the recovery 

which has been predicted for 
them. 
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and production managers trying 

to boost the already high rate of 

output to still greater levels to meet the 
rising Spring demands. 

Building activity has also been greatly 
stimulated by the open Winter and early 
Spring figures for most of the chief dis- 
tricts throughout the country are close to 
the highest levels on record for corre- 
sponding periods of previous years. New 
York reports a gain of 50 per cent. in per- 
mits over last year, while the country as a 
whole displays advances of better than 30 
per cent. 


|. pr aoa failures have again dropped 
off from the rate earlier in the year, 
but are still greater than the same period 
of last year, and in February were the 

















Net Profits Still Low, But Freight 
Loadings Show Best Gains in 
About a Year 


A’ had been indicated by the individual 
preliminary reports, the Class I net 
railway operating revenue figures for the 
month of January still show a decline from 
the same month last year, but are consider- 
ably better, from a comparative standpoint, 
than the report for December, 1927. 

Final totals show profits for the systems 


but is only about 3.7 per cent. 
on the carriers’ claimed valua- 
tions. 

Freight car loadings during March were 
far from favorable and while they recov- 
ered fairly well during the past month they 
are still lagging behind the same periods 
of last year. In 1927 March loadings 
were hovering close to the million-car level 
each week, but the best this current March 
has been able to do, up to date of writing, 
is a recovery to around 950,000 cars. 

This gain is impressive, nevertheless, and 
recent weekly figures are the highest re- 
ported thus far in 1928, though still about 
5 per cent. behind last year. Strangely 


enough, the individual commodities which 
have shown up better in the last couple of 
weekly reports include grain and grain 
products, coal and coke. 
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AILROAD officials have been foster- 
R ing for many years a movement to 
have the larger carriers assume their own 
express service instead of leasing it out 
to individual express companies. The long 
efforts now appear due for their reward in 
recent approval of the new plan by ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the largest car- 
rier systems in the country. 

Most of the contracts between the rail- 
roads and the private express corporations 
will expire next February, and it appears 
that by that time practically all of the 
larger roads will be ready to take over this 
service themselves. 

There are new rumors that the big East- 
ern trunk lines have finally come to an 
agreement on the merger problem, but no 
definite announcements are forthcoming. 

















Gold Exports Jump to Highest of 
Current Year. Annual Report of 
Federal Reserve System. Bank 
Clearings Gain 
i ieee has been no essential change 
in the credit situation during the past 
month and general conditions continue 


firm but without any apparent factors to 
push rates any higher. The principle 
change thus far in 1928 came at the close 
of February with the advance in bank 
rates and fractional firming up of open 
market rates and they have stayed put 
throughout March. 


Ruling 2Wks_ Year 

Ago Ago 

ee 44% 44% 4% 

60-90 day time ......... 44 4% 4% 
Commercial paper ...... 4 4 4 
New York rediscount .. 4 4 4 


During the coming month it is felt that 
some further change may be seen in money 
rates but authorities are divided on 
whether the seasonal ease in money con- 
ditions at this time will balance any con- 
tinuation of the upward trend which latter 
factor will depend considerably on fur- 
ther gold exports and the policy of the 
Federal Reserve banks with regard to 
financing and selling of securities. 

The latest weekly statement of the Re- 
serve System shows a gain in commercial 
loans which are up nearly $60,000,000. 
This is another factor which may dis- 
count seasonal easy tendencies in the 
credit market. Demand deposits are down 
about $80,000,000 while deposits are off 
about $30,000,000. Loans on stocks and 
bonds declined further about $50,000,000. 
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ROKERS’ loans, as reported by the 

Federal Reserve banks, continue a 
generally irregular course, the latest 
figures standing at about $3,750,000,000, a 
gain of about $50,000,000 in a single 
week and comparing with the high record 
for all time as set in the week of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1928, at a total of slightly over 
$3,835,000,000. 

The gold export movement is again 
assuming a prominent place in the financial 
picture, after dropping back stage for 
about a month or more. February exports 
of $23,670,000 were only partly offset by 
receipts of less than $13,000,000 and an 
export balance remains amounting to not 
far from $11,000,000. 

It is impossible to hazard a guess at the 
net movement for March at this writing 
but it seems fairly certain that exports will 
again advance to rather high levels and 
the loss of gold to this country is likely 
to be the largest thus far in 1928. 

Shipments of gold abroad during the 
first half of the month have aggregated 
nearly $35,000,000, most of which has gone 
to France, Argentine and Brazil. 


Gone annual report of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks of the United States 
disclose a moderate decline in earnings for 
1927. Gross earnings amounted to only 
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“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: Agri- 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Examine Your 
Time-Honored Practices 


Every business enterprise that exists long 
enough acquires its various traditions. 
Whether or not they are worthy depends on 
the management. 


Good management looks into the traditions 
of its organization, especially at budget making 
time, and seeks to weed out those that are 
undesirable and thereby gain something in 
resources for perpetuating and strengthening 
those that are worth while. 


The preparation and use of a well-ordered 
budget dictate that expenditures must be 
governed, not by precedent, but by neces- 
sity as indicated and explained by the aims and 
month to month operations of the business. 


Effective budget control is based on Modern 
Accountancy and is a means through which 
Modern Accountancy serves the creative 
talents of management with the stimulus and 
dependable counsel of timely and exact 
knowledge. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ST. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETROIT CENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZOO LOS ANGELES 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
General Management Type 


Wide diversification of investments and continual super- 
vision of holdings are among the policies which distin- 
guish investment trusts of the general management type. 


Inquiries may be addressed to 
AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 





























How Many of Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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slightly over $43,000,000 last year, com- 
pared with nearly $48,000,000 in the pre- 
vious year, but still showing a fair gain 
over the 1926 profits of $42,000,000, 


‘Net profits are reported at $13,000,000, 


compared with $16,600,000 in the previous 
year, and with $3,750,000 in 1926. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have again resumed their rise and are 
currently showing large advances over 
the corresponding weeks of last year, 
though the largest portion of the gain is 
still in the new York district. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





1928 1927 
es errr $9,686,361,000  7,020,386,000 
Boston . oe csseecvese esse 665,846,000 645,152,000 
Philadelphia ........... 624,299,000 528,026,000 
ig Oe 712,478,000 661,159,000 
ONG 5 vcsnnids Bids 330,224,000 292,924,000 
TREE <eiicndcnesivesecns 304,695,000 304,296,000 
CRUENO! 40850. 05. c<c00es 1,426,887,000  1,257,715,000 
NS ee eee 322,954,000 298,782,000 
Minneapolis ........... 193,044,000 159,150,000 
MES TORY x ...020000 313,486,000 284,593,000 
Se 178,246,000 190,638,000 
San Francisco ........ 1,079,122,000 894,067,000 

WE .tadsaxksesasoae, $15,837,642,000 $12,536,888,000 




















ular. Rubber Falls to Lowest Levels 


in Four Years. Farm Prices Lower 


ee the rather strong upward 
movement during the first half of 
March commodity prices have settled 
back into an extreme irregularity, and 
while most of the individual classifications 
are holding their own, there has been no 
decided change in average quotation levels 
in the latter half of the past month. 
Month Year 


Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ..... 193.788 191.884 183.269 
Bradstreet’s ..... 13.3409 13.5263 12.5543 
Bureau of Labor 96. 96.8 98.6 


The more important monthly indexes 
of commodity prices show an irregularity 
that has been common through the general 
movement of quotations. Dun’s index 
shows the largest advance in many months 
of nearly 2 full points and is currently 
at a new high not only for the present 
year but for nearly two years past. On 
the other hand, Bradstreet’s figure shows 
a moderate decline, as does also the Bureau 
of Labor Index. 
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The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities based on 100 
as the average for 1926 has also been ir- 
regular from week to week and the latest 
figure shows only a fractional decline, at 
96.8, compared with a high point for 1928 
at 96.9 around the beginning of March. 
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The inventor of a house- 
hold appliance equipped 
his samples with a special- 
ly designed Domestic 
motor—then sold his entire 
proposition to an eastern 
manufacturer. 


The manufacturer decided, 
overnight, to change the 
gear ratio without chang- 
ing the electrical charac- 
teristics of the motor —a 
decision which called for 
immediate delivery of 
new armatures and new 
worm wheels. 


Domestic engineers, in a 
few hours, made the neces- 
sary alterations in design, 
“sandwiched” production 
of armatures and worms 
in with a regular run of 
these parts—and cut de- 
livery time so short as to 
call for an enthusiastic 
letter of congratulations 
and thanks. A typical 
example of Domestic 
“flexibility’’! 


























Overload protection 
for fractional b. p. 
motors — Domestic 
Automatic Safety 
Switch 











~- WHEN 


A” fanaa every minute is dollar-marked 

—when appliance shipments depend 
on rush delivery of motors or motor parts 
—the appliance manufacturer requires 
co-operation such as can be given only by 
a supplier organized as the Domestic Elec- 
tric Company is organized. 


Domestic literally functions as a department 
of the businesses it serves—whether in 
responding to sudden calls for experimental 
work, or in adapting motors to overnight 
changes in appliance design, or in meet- 
ing emergencies of straight production. 


This flexibility, which places all depart- 








Ks 





MINUTES WERE 
DOLIAR-MARKED 


ments of the Domestic Electric Company 
at the constant disposal of customers, has 
many times proved invaluable to Domestic 
motor users. It is an important feature of 
the service of an organization which has 
devoted many years exclusively to the 
design and manufacture of special motors 
for household and industrial appliances in 


the fractional horsepower field. 


Only by visiting the Domestic factory can 
manufacturers become fully acquainted with 
the extent and nature of these facilities. 
We cordially invite you to make this per- 
sonal inspection at your convenience. 


THE DOMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


7209-25 St. Clair Ave. 
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NATIONAL 


Satisfying Investors 





Astute investors know that ac- 
curacy of earnings depends par- 
tially upon accuracy of prop- 
erty charges to capital, expense, 
depreciation and maintenance. 
Prudent executives make sure 
of such accuracy by relying 
upon the facts supplied by 


American Appraisal Service. 





THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 








ORGANIZATION 




























































































































We Have Prepared 


SPECIAL ANALYSES OF 


F. W. Woolworth Co. 


S. S. _— Co. 


Upon request you may have either or both 
of these analyses and our 
38 page booklet 
«“Why Chain Store Securities Are 
Exceptional Investments” 





George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William St., New York 


Telephone: John 4890 
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HE movement in the grain markets 

has been in fairly narrow range and 
quite irregular. Wheat has been the out- 
standing strong factor, and although recent 
reaction has reduced a good portion of the 
gains after the middle of the past month, 
March closes with near options about 1 
cent per bushel higher than the levels of 
two or three weeks ago 


Rubber Drops 


HE largest and perhaps the most im- 
portant movement in the entire com- 
modity group has been continued weakness 
in rubber, and on some days the reaction 
has been so drastic as to suggest conditions 
not far from demoralization. From prices 
around 37 cents per pound in the latter 
part of February, quotations have dropped 
off with scarcely a worthwhile recovery 
for nearly six weeks and have dropped to 
new low levels since 1924 at around 22 
cents, 





HE miscellaneous metals have fol- 
lowed a movement quite as irregular 
as the general commodity movement. Lead 
and tin are both off fractionally, with 
the latter prices showing a decline of over 
2 cents a pound since the middle of March, 
while copper and zinc have both improved 
moderately since that time. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
its index on the general level of farm 
prices in this country at 135, according to 
the latest statistics. This figure shows a 
drop of 2 points from the index around 
the beginning of the year, at 137. The 
decline is attributed chiefly to a drop in 
poultry products and cotton. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Wheat, September ...... $1. ris) $1. i?! $1.29 
Corn, September ........ 01% 844 
Oats, September ......... “a = 45 
Cotton, Mid. December... 18.18 18.30 16.10 
WE ccaugpapaasawsisases scm 7.60 7.45 7.40 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio ........ 17 16% ~=«.:16 

BO CM! 6ssse00ceaer 0575 = .0565 ~— 0605 
Bee. POW  ..0.cscsence 33.00 33.00 22.50 
a SS, 20.25 20.25 22.75 
pg Py | err 33.00 33.00 33.0 

MEM RELTR eAiCicweseiss ena . 







Rubber, December ....... P F ‘ 
Crude Oil, Mid.cont. ..... 1,22 1.22 1.22 
eer ere F ‘ 

















Cotton Export Movement Below Last 
Year. Wheat Weather Unfavorable. 
Stocks of Principal Grains 


B bere: Department of the Census has 
reported domestic consumption from 
the 1926-27 cotton crop at a total of 
573,810 bales for the month of February, 
compared with 589,513 bales in the same 
period of last year. 

Although the consumption figures as 
recently reported are still considerably be- 
low 1927, they are higher than was gen- 
erally anticipated by authorities in the 
trade and the Department of Agriculture 
report has added to recovery in general 
market quotations. 

Such bullish influences, however, have 
been somewhat discounted by a decline 
in cotton exports from this country. The 
movement of domestic cotton to foreign 
markets thus far in the present season 
has aggregated only about 5,500,000 baics, 
compared with about 6,200,000 bales up to 
the same date last year. On such a basis 
total exports for the present season would 
be only about 7,500,000 bales, compared 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


87% of the Employees Are Shareholders 


When the management of the Associated System recently 


offered its employees a stock ownership plan, 87% of those 
eligible subscribed. 


Employees may apply not more than 9% of their earnings 
to the purchase of stock. Payment is made under favorable 


terms by regular deduction from earnings over a period of 
32 months. 


12 Shares Per Employee 


57,776 shares have been subscribed for, an average of 12 
shares per employee. The fact that many employees had pre- 
viously invested in other Associated securities makes the 
average investment in the Company higher. 


Stock ownership helps foster a better understanding among 
employees of the problems of management. 
under favorable terms an investment which enables them to 


share in the success of the business with which they are 
connected. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


Write for our Annual Report “F” 


It also provides 
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with over 8,250,000 bales in the previous 
year, 


HERE is no very definite news one 

way or another on progress of the 
Winter wheat crop and pending such 
definite reports this market appears to 
be marking time. What private reports 
have been issued are not particularly fay- 
orable, however. Most of the Winter 
wheat belt is still too dry and some sec- 
tions report what amounts to a Winter 
drought. Rains in the Southwest and 
Southern sections of the Winter wheat 
belt have been reported, but they have 
not been sufficient to make up for previous 
lack of moisture. 

European reports are more definite, 
however, and have also been unfavorable 
to large crops. Frosts have been reported 
quite frequently in Germany and the 
Netherlands, while cold weather is report- 
ed retarding the crops in the Balkan states 
and throughout most of southern Europe. 









































« VALUES of U.S. CORN CROP 
(In Billions of Dollars ) 
2 
1 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 











ATEST reports of the Department of 
Agriculture on stocks of the principal 
grain crops from 1927 show that present 
supplies are little changed from the same 
date of last year. 
Visible supply of corn shows the most 
significant change in the latest report with 





























61 Broadway New York 
Power Farming 
and the 
Agricultural Implement 
Companies 


with special analyses of 


International Harvester Co. 
Deere & Co. 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd. 
Nichols & Shepard Co. 


Our special survey in a 36-Page Book 


Request R-42 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK LONDON, EC4 

120 Broadway 9-13 King William St. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 251 WEST 57TH STREET 














only about 1,020,000,000 bushels in supply, 
compared with 1,134,000,000 bushels last 
year, and with 1,330,000,000 bushels in 
the Spring of 1926. 


Visible Supply of Principal Grains 
(Millions «Been, 


927 1928 
MEY fnxducens wonanniccais 1,330 1,134 1,020 
ERA Ser eae 100 130 130 
BEMED 2s eeaa cinsshenenincons 571 422 377 
MINE UE Sic. ndicssiscn'edaabioceenss 7 6 8 


The Department of Agriculture reports 
1927 corn production in twenty countries 
of the globe at 3,317,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 3,405,000,000 bushels in the 


previous year, a decline of about 2.6 per 
cent. 























Petroleum Output Tends Downward. 
California Restriction, Rubber Prices 
Break on Stevenson Rumors 


ETROLEUM — Domestic crude oil 

production is still moving irregularly 
from week to week, with almost alternate 
recoveries and declines, but in general 
the trend still seems to be downward. For 
the latest week available oil production in 
the United States averaged 2,356,000 bar- 
rels per day, according to estimates of the 
American Petroleum Institute. This is a 
decline of just about 1,000 barrels per 
day from the preceding week, which is a 
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Pierce-Arrow announces 
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Built by Pierce-Arrow to carry a two-ton 
load with greater ease, greater speed, 
greater safety and greater economy 
than any other vehicle on the market. 








‘2450 


for 140-inch wheelbase 
$2500 for 160-inch wheelbase 
$2550 for 180-inch wheelbase 


for chassis only, at Buffalo 








OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


A Pierce-Arrow 6-cylinder engine... 
More than 70 horsepower . . . 40 to 47 
miles per hour maximum ... 7-bear- 
ing crankshaft . . . Unusual gasoline 
economy . . . Safety 4-wheel mechan- 


ical brakes . . . 1500-4000 pounds pa 
load... Short turning radius .. . Hig 
carbon steel frame... Tubular radius 
rods ... 140” — 160” — 180” wheel- 
bases .. . Dual rear tires. 


See the new Fleet- Arrow Wagon at the Pierce-Arrow distributor’s in your city 


COMMERCIAL CAR DIVISION 
THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Builders of Quality Trucks Since 1911 
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on floor cleaning costs 


LEAN FLOORS have played an im- 

portant part in establishing this great 
bank’s world-wide reputation for clean- 
liness. And modern floor-cleaning meth- 
ods have kept its terrazzo and marble 
floors immaculate at a saving of 88% 
over hand methods! 

On one occasion it took 1 5 scrubwomen 
6% hours to clean 7500 sq. ft. by hand. 
This makes the average hand labor cost 
$1.67 per sq. ft. or $25,217 yearly for 
scrubbing the total area of 15,100 sq. ft. 

Fortunately , this wasteful procedure was 
confined to but one experiment. The floors 
are now scrubbed in 6 hours by only three 
men, operating a FINNELL Electric Floor 
Machine and auxiliary equipment. The 
cost is reduced to 18.6 cents per sq. ft. 


— $2817 yearly, or a saving of 88% over 
hand labor! 


Make YOUR Floors Pay Dividends 


The FINNELL is speedy, easy to operate, inex- 
pensive to maintain. It waxes and polishes as beau- 
tifully as it scrubs, 


Let it make your floors pay dividends—in dollars 
saved, in better working conditions, in increased 
patronage, in greater public good will. 


Free Booklet 


Learn what one of the eight FINNELL 
SYSTEMS can do for you. Address 
FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc.,, 234 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. (Factories: Elkhart, 
Ind., Ottawa, Can. District offices in 
principal cities.) 









IT WAXES 
IT POLISHES 
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comparatively small drop. But the latest 
weekly estimate shows a rather large de- 
cline from the record high of 2,586,000 
barrels in the week ended July 30, 1927, 
and is over 100,000 barrels per day below 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Mention has previously been made of 
the efforts to restrict petroleum production 
in the California fields following the suc- 
cess of such restrictions in the Seminole 
district. The California Gas Conservation 
Committee, appointed around the first of 
the year by Governor Young of that State, 
has mapped out an ambitious program, by 
which it is expected to reduce California 
oil production from 70,000 to 80,000 bar- 
rels per day and gas production around 
100,000,000 cu. ft. per day. 

California Restriction 

HE Ventura field has been chosen as 

the center of the curtailment activi- 
ties, due to the huge waste in natural gas 
in that area. It is planned to shut in 
many other wells, but the significance of 
the agreement is the co-operative plan 
which is designed to provide those oper- 
ators whose wells are closed down with oil 
from other wells which are allowed to 
continue production. 

The price situation in crude and refined 
products is still rather irregular. There 
have been a few scattered advances in 
gasoline prices, but these are offset to a 
large measure by somewhat further reac- 
tion in quotations for crude petroleum. It 
has been officially intimated that Texas 
prices on crude may have to be cut some- 
what further. 











_RUBBER CONSUMPTION 37: US. 
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UBBER—tThe decline in prices of 

crude rubber which began toward the 
close of February has continued through 
most of the past month and has apparently 
gained headway with successive days of 
trading. From prices around 37 cents per 
pound at the close of February quotations 
on the near options have melted away 
almost steadily to new low levels at 
around 22 cents, which represent not only 
the lowest prices this year but the lowest 
which the trade has seen in just about 
four years. 

The London market has been just as 
weak as that in America and British 
interests have advanced the theory that 
foreign producers feel the United States 
motor industry is at a point of saturation. 


HIS stand seems more like a feeble 

alibi than a real reason for the decline, 
however, and based on the action of prices 
more credence is being given in this coun- 
try to rumors that the Stevenson restric- 
tions on British Malay rubber exports may 
soon be abolished. 
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Reduce 
Maintenance Costs 





Spray-Paint 
Your 
Business 

Property © 








Paint by Machine—Save the 
Cost of Hand-Brushing—The 
Difference Will Surprise You 


It pays to own your own spray- 
painting outfit. One of your men 
can quickly learn to cover 1,000 
square feet and over per hour with 
the easy-to-operate Binks Spray 
Gun. Once you own a Binks Spray 
Painting Outfit, your entire busi- 
ness establishment may be fre- 
quently refinished both inside and 
out at low cost. You will protect 
your property investment for all 
time. 


Owners of factory and private 
buildings, hotels, hospitals, schools, 
—builders, contractors, etc.—are 
finding the Binks Spray Painting 
Outfit the paying investment in 
their maintenance departments. 


Here is a one time investment that 
will pay for itself at the start and 
save you 60% to 80% of your 
painting costs for years to come. 
Further interesting details will be 
cheerfully mailed upon request. 
Write today. 


BINK 


Offices in Principal Cities 


Spray Equipment Co. 
Dept. D, 3108 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


One of many fac- 
tories spray-painted 
with Binks Equip- 
ment. 





For Product Finishing 


Complete Equipment for applying Quality Fin- 
ishes on manufactured products. us what 
your finishing problems are; our engineers wiil 
help you solve them. Write for Bulletins. 
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Getting the Most 


out of 


Your Investments 


N order that you may get the 
most out of your investments, 
you should work. towards the goal 
of every investor—100% Invest- 
ment Efficiency. This is to get 
maximum returns consistent with 
safety at all times and yet have 
readily available funds for the un- 
usual opportunities as they occur. 


In order to work towards the 
goal of 100% Investment Eff- 
ciency, you must have a definite 
and well-rounded investment plan. 
Such a plan requires that your 
funds be employed in such a way as 


to meet your individual and _ 


personal circumstances and the con- 
stantly changing and varied con- 


ditions of the investment market. 
Each investment change brings new 
dangers, new adjustments, and new 
opportunities, so that a well-man- 
aged investment program is a 
continuous state of activity. 


From our position in the field of 
investments for twenty-five years, 
we have learned a lot about the 
needs of all types of investors. This 
experience has enabled us to de- 
velop a Service which gives you a 
Complete and Continuous Work- 
ing Plan for Your Money. 


We should like to tell you more 


‘about this Plan. The booklet is 


free—would you like one? 





Babson’s Reports 


Babson Park, Mass. 


The Largest Statistical Community in America 


| The Babson Statistical Organization, BEIIIII Gi tisu. kas ightece emsennaeeie a. daundieaiaaeat ade 
> Div. 31-1, Babson Park, Mass. 

ote ERE EE ae NED: AA RRNA ea NR ON 
Send me, gratis, information as to how 

5 I can get the most out of My Invest- : 

sy ments. City ee et eee a State > ce hound bs 
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Safety of 
INSURANSHARES 


The purchaser of INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES 
becomes in effect a stockholder in a carefully selected 
group of leading insurance companies and banks. He 
enjoys a wide diversification combined with a high 
degree of safety. 


The business of insurance companies is fundamental. 
It is rooted in the country’s industrial, social and 
financial structure. It underlies civilization. There 
is no substitute. It is a business of continuity and 
stability, with the probability that its growth will 
eclipse its past record, remarkable as that has been. 


The stocks are deposited with The Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Company of New York and INSURANSHARES 
Trust CERTIFICATES are issued therefor. These com- 
panies have their capital and surplus invested in 
sound securities which are selected and supervised by 
investment experts. One Insurance Company alone 
included in InsuRANSHARES portfolio has over 1,200 
different securities, a veritable Investment Trust 
under its own management. 


During the past ten years, THROUGH GOOD TIMES AND 
BAD, the stocks of representative Insurance Com- 
panies included in INSURANSHARES portfolio have ad- 
vanced in market value about 19% per annum. 


In INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES which are 
issued in five-share certificaf€s and multiples thereof, 
the public will find a convenient way of acquiring 
an interest in this profitable and growing business. 


Send for circular explaining the advantages of 
this unique and highly desirable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION ; 


Tel. Whitehall 9082 


Wall Street, New York = :: 


























Free Report 


on 25 


UR current Stock Market Bulle- 


tins explain 


now be taken with regard to over 
different 


twenty-five 
whether to buy, 


bered among these stocks are: 


Westinghouse Air Brake 
Utilities Power & Light A 


Stocks 


what action should 





securities— a 
hold, or sell. Num- Atlanta Biltmore 
Atlanta 
Lehn & Fink 


Western Pacific Pfd. | 





seine oe eee | The South's Supreme Hotel 
General Motors American Brake Shoe | 

Mathieson Alkall Chrysler | A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
wee: See aden | “Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” 
National Cash Register General Railway Signal 
” Freeport Texas Packard Guests’ comfort above all else. 
Hudson Motors Atchison d 

General Outdoor Advertising Baltimore & Ohlo RATES FROM 

and many others. Copies of these $3.50 

Bulletins and Special Keports will be . 

sent to you free upon request and * 

without obligation. Just address. 

INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, GoLF FOR BILTMORE GUESTS 
Div. 238, Auburn, New York. ® 
INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU HB. Judkins, Manager" W. C. Bayer, Asso. Mur. 
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There have been fair recoveries in prices 
for crude rubber during the past week or 
so, but they have not been very convincing 
and latest quotations are not far from the 
lowest since 1924. 

















Unemployment Situation Appears to Be 
Improving. New York Subway Strike 
Delayed but Still a Menace 


T™ unemployment scare which re- 
ceived so much publicity about a 
month ago appears to have subsided some- 
what with the more sober statements of 
labor authorities who agree that the gen- 
eral condition of unemployment is not 
nearly as critical as it has been painted. 
It seems fairly well established that 
present unemployment conditions are not 
nearly as unfavorable as they were in 
1921, that they are largely the result of 
gradual increase in labor-saving devices, 
combined with the industrial slump late 
last year, and that conditions have been 
generally on the mend thus far in 1928. 


N. Y. Subway Strike 


HE strike of cleaners and dyers in 
New York City has been settled in 
a comparatively short time, and the sub- 
way strike has not materialized at date of 
going to press. The situation on the 
Interborough Subway in New York City, 
however, is still apparently rather acute, 
though it appears somewhat that the em- 
ployees do not feel they have quite suffi- 
cient strength to carry out their strike 
threats at this time. 























Hinchcliffe and Passenger Are First 
Sacrifice to Trans-Atlantic Flying 
This Year. Lindbergh Gets Peace 

Prize 

T HE comparatively open winter can- 

not be said to have retarded long- 
distance flights very much, but now that 
the first robin has been seen he is being 
matched by an ever increasing number 
of flyers who are generally trying for some 
record or other or to be the first to fly 
from here to there. 

Early in the past month Charles A. 
Levine completed the first non-stop flight 
from Mitchel Field, New York, to Cuba, 
a distance of 1,600 miles, with a pilot and 
passenger, in 14 hours. The two “jitney” 
flyers have returned from their 5,000 mile 
trip through many European countries in 
their 20-horsepower Klemm-Daimler baby 
machine. The Army is organizing a tour 
for about 30 planes of the first pursuit 
group who will visit various landing fields 
in about ten states during the next month 
or two. . 


Hinchcliffe Lost 


A FTER many weeks of secret prepara- 
tion and a surprising dearth of pub- 
licity Capt. Walter Hinchcliffe set out 
around the middle of the month for a try 
at the east to west crossing of the At- 
lantic, the feat which has tragically defied 
all efforts so far. 

His plane was a Stinson-Detroiter sim- 
ilar to the one in which Brock and Schlee 
last year almost circled the globe, with a 
220-horsepower Wright Whirlwind motor, 
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Visit the 


Pacific Northwest 


on the 


NEW ORIENTAL 
LIMITED 







[AST year 60,000 
people enjoyed the 
Alpinegrandeur of 
Glacier National 
d Park en route to or 
from the alluring vacation- 
lands ofthe Pacific Northwest. 
For sixty miles the New Ori- 
ental Limited traverses the 
scenic beauties of the Rocky 
Mountains that make up the 
charm of this great Park. 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Rainier 
and Crater Lake National Parks, 
Portland, the Columbia River 
Gorge, the Mt. Baker Region, Van- 
couver and Victoria invite you. 
En route stop off in Glacier 
National Park. Low summer 
fares. Mail the coupon. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ps OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


. = = oo SQ eae SS SSS SSS SS Se e2eee82], 





‘90e ” @enesnern 


A.J. Dickinson, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


i 
| 
Please send me free book, “The ! 
Scenic Northwest.” I am inter- ! 
ested in trip to 0 Pacific North- ! 
west © Glacier National Park. ; 
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and his passenger the Hon. Elsie Mackay, 
daughter of Lord Inchcape. 
never been heard from and are the first 


They have 
1928 martyrs to the Atlantic. 


Flight Lieutenant S. M. Kincaid, a mem- 
ber of the victorious British flying team 
in the Schneider Cup Race last fall, was 
killed in the past month when his plane 
dove into the sea on an attempt to set a 
new speed record near the Isle of Wight. 
He was flying a Super-Marine Napier 
seaplane. 

Giant English Plane 


EANWHILE, announcements come 

from both England and France that 
each is well along with a huge “mystery” 
plane to carry passengers across the At- 
lantic. The British machine is apparently 
more of a finished product and the In- 
flexible has passed its test flights with a 
high score. It was built by the Beardmore 
Company, has a wing-spread of 150 feet 
and will carry 20 persons. 

The French machine is apparently being 
built for the Westward trans-Atlantic at- 
tempts of the coming spring. It is being 
built outside of Paris under the utmost 
secrecy but rumor gives it three Hispano- 
Suiza motors of high power. 

On this side of the Atlantic about the 
most startling news is the report that the 
Ford outfit is working on an all-metal dir- 
igible to carry passengers across the At- 
lantic. 

Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh has re- 
ceived another honor, this time being the 
recipient of the medal and $25,000 prize 
awarded as the Woodrow Wilson Peace 
prize. The vote of the trustees was unani- 
mous. There are reports that Lindbergh 


will try another hop across the Atlantic 
this Summer but they are only rumors and 
no definite announcements are forthcoming. 














General Industrial Activity Gains Rap- 
idly. Courts Rule Against U. S. Alien 
Laws. Coal Output Larger 


‘THOUGH the situation is not without 

its dark spots Canadian industry ap- 
pears to be gaining fully as rapidly, and 
perhaps even more so, than that in the 
United States. There were reactions in 
construction and steam railway operation 
around the first of the year but these 
conditions have been improved lately and 
manufacturing and the lumber business 
have been pushing forward with great 
strides to new high levels. 

The seasonal slackness apparent in out- 
door industries in February has largely 
disappeared and Canadian employment 
figures show around 850,000 employees on 
payrolls of 6,223 reporting firms, a large 
gain not only over periods earlier in the 
current year, but the largest totals for 
corresponding reports in any past year on 
record, 

Paper Industry 


EPORTS from Toronto indicate early 
commencement of building a huge 
paper mill near Liverpool, Ontario, to 
cost around $15,000,000 and have a ca- 
pacity of 400 tons of newsprint daily. The 
plant will employ over 1,000 workers and 
will make the industry the second largest 
in Ontario. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals has re- 
versed a lower decision and has ruled 














Two volumes 
no business man 
can afford to miss 


OW can American business men 
today profit by a study of business 
cycles? What have notable business 
booms and collapses taught us ? ° 
Panics and depressions — waves of 
prosperity and over-speculation— have 
characterized the course of business in the 
United Statesand in Europefor more than 
a century. What have been the causes? 
Warren F. Hickernell, Ph. D.— Director 
of the Bureau of Business Conditions of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute — 
nationally known authority, lecturer and 
writer on “‘Panics and Depressions,’ has 
now written two volumes on ‘Financial 
and Business Forecasting.”’ 
Among the subjects covered are:— 
Trade Barométers 
Forecasting the Stock Market 
Judging the Supply of Loanable Funds 
The Mississippi Bubble; the South Sea 
Bubble 
Money Kings of the Railway Age—Com- 
modore Vanderbilt, Jay Gould and Jay 
Cooke 
The Pre-war Boom in Germany 
Activities of Hill, Harriman and Rocke- 
feller 
Federal Reserve Policies 
Principles of the Business Cycle 


Special Free Examination Offer 


Men with financial and business respon- 
sibility will find these books invaluable. 
We want such men to at least see them. 
We are so sure of their value that we will! 
send both volumes, prepaid, for five days’ 
free examination. You can obtain “‘Fi- 
nancialand Business Forecasting” for only 
$10. If you are not absolutely satisfied, 
you may return it to usatour expense. 
Simply give us your name and address 
and both volumes will come to you by 
mail immediately. 


Bureau of University Service 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
102 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me Dr. Hickernell’s two volumes on 
“‘Financial and Business Forecasting” for 
five days’ free examination. I will send you 
my check for $10 or return the books at 
your expense. 
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( [he unimportant record 
written today may be 
priceless tomorrow. There 
is constant security in. 
the exclusive use of --- 
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Alien law which rules Canadians to be in Gen 
aliens when they commute from across quarter: 
the border into the United States for Hope 
their daily employment. ference 


Canadian coal production last year 
amounted to 17,400,000 tons, valued at 
$62,000,000, compared with 1926 output of 
16,500,000 tons with a value of less than 


to subr 
the Se 
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es ae feeling 
Legislation Still Lags Behind Investi- ship © 
gation. Senate Votes Continuation of imper! 
Force in Nicaragua. Tax Reduction States, 
Aon. legislation progress continues E Ni 
slow in both Houses of the current a 
Congress and it looks as though many has tk 
important bills will once more go over for seems 
the fall session. Present plans call for an buildi 
adjournment of the present session around £57,00 
the latter part of May or the beginning of from 
June. Cor 
Hoover has entered his name in the eratel 
primaries in Indiana and there are impli- has b 
cations, some of them rather forcefully don t 
clear, that he will have to buck “the rest Bank 
of the field” which includes such names ing 4 


as Willis, Watson and Curtiss, together 
with Frank O. Lowden, who has been 10 
endorsed in South Dakota. 

The House has defeated the so-called 
“lame duck” bill, which would have 405 
changed the inauguration of the President 
to January and likewise shifted the meet- 
ing of Congress, to preclude the present 4:00 
voting of the “lame ducks” after they have 
been repudiated at the polls. 


Treasury Financing $95 


A* had been suggested in this section 
in a previous issue, the March Gov- 
ernment financing did not include provision 
for any further exchange of the Third 
Liberty Bonds for new issues. The financing 
was entirely in the form of short term 
certificates, one issue of $200,000,000 for 
9 months at 3% per cent., and the other 
of $360,000 at 33% per cent. 























HE Senate Foreign Relations Com- bet 
Tome has unanimously rejected the is 2 
Hefflin resolution calling for our with- the 
drawal of forces in Nicaragua, voting to the 
continue such forces there to see that a I 
fair election is carried out this year. but 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee gol 
has also refused to favor a proposal by Fr 
the United States that the submarine be bal 
declared outlaw as an instrument in in- on 
ternational warfare. ag 

Authorities are still indefinite on the 00 
chances for further tax reduction this 
year but the general intimations of the Ad- 
ministration still seem to hold out hope f 
for such a reduction. ra 
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League Decides Not to Move. Spain 
Will Rejoin. France Gets More Gold. 
Russian Gold Makes Trouble in U. S. 


. OF NATIONS—The for- 
eign cables have died out on news 
of the proposed investigation of the “ma- 
chine gun affair” between Italy and Aus- 
tria and any progress is clothed in silence. 
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The League has incidentally voted to stay 
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in Geneva instead of moving its head- 
quarters elsewhere. 


Hopes for another disarmament con- 
ference this year are shattered by decision 
to submit all resolutions on the subject to 
the September meeting of the Assembly. 
This action will make it too late to con- 
yene aly such parley before next year. 

PAILW is reported planning to re-enter 

the League when the Assembly recon- 
yenes this fall. The Latin-American 
countries will probably ask that she be 
invited to rejoin and Spain will do so, 
feeling that she must accept the leader- 
ship of those nations against the alleged 
imperialistic tendencies of the United 

States. 


E NGLAND—An uprising of Ibn Saud, 
a fanatic Moslem ruler, near Iraq, 
has threatened trouble but the revolt now 
seems to be well in hand. The 1928 naval 
building program calls for expenditure of 
£57,000,000, a reduction of nearly £2,000,000 
from last year’s budget. 

Commodity prices have recovered mod- 
erately, foreign trade has improved, there 
has been a speculative boom on the Lon- 
don market and industry is “fair” but the 
Bank of England has been losing increas- 
ing quantities of gold to France. 
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RANCE—The latest step in the 
treaty argument for outlawing war 
between this nation and the United States 
is a favorable one by Premier Briand and 
the prospects for agreement are the best 
they have been in some time. 
French paper currency is still increasing 
but the Bank of France continues to draw 
gold from England and the United States. 
French trade last year shows a favorable 
balance of 2,371,000,000 francs, against 
only 80,000,000 in the previous year and 
against an unfavorable balance of 1,660,- 
000,000 in 1925. 


Russian Gold 


Qe shipment of $5,000,000 
in gold to the United States has 
caused more trouble than a deserted baby. 
The Treasury department has refused to 
assay the metal and it is therefore no 
good in this country. Meanwhile, France 
has lodged a claim against it to recover 
gold confiscated in 1917 and trial of the 
suit for such recovery may easily tie up 
the gold for a couple years. So far as 
can be determined the metal is idle and 
drawing no interest. 


EXICO—The International Com- 
mittee of Bankers on Mexico has 
anounced that that country will soon pay 
up the 1926 interest on its external debt, 
In accordance with the 1925 agreement, 














Digging out investment facts for yourself is a worrisome, time- 
taking job even though you have knowledge of dependable 
sources. When you buy a bond recommended by The National 
City Company you may be sure that all the essential facts which 
justify the Company’s own confidence in that investment are 
. readily available to you. Through National City officesinover , 
fifty American cities you can get up-to-date facts on your 
present holdings or ona variety of desirable new bond offerings. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


“ 
4 


Offices: Albany, Atlanta, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Davenport, Denver, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, Indianapolis, acksonville, Kansas City, 

Angeles, Louisville) Memphis, Miami, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New Orleans, 
Oakland, Omaha, Philadelphia, ittsburgh, Portland, Me., Portland, Ore., Providence, Rochester, 
St. Louis, Saint Paul, San Diego, San Francisco, Scranton, Seattle, Toledo, Washington, 
Wilkes-Barre, Montreal, Toronto, London, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Geneva, Tokio, Shanghai 


























E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 


Two Rector Street 


New York 








which allows it two years’ grace. 
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HOLD 


~«-.or sell? 


Stocks have recovered some- 
what from their recent 
breaks. Are they a buy now? 


Read the latest Brookmire 
Bulletin. It answers this 
question clearly—and out- 
lines an investment pro- 
gram, listing specific securi- 
ties with good possibilities. 


What of the oils? 


This class of securities also is 
analyzed in chis Bulletin, which 
will be sent free upon request. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me a copy of Bulletin S-234 


























FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


«Preserve your new desk tops—renew 
the old ones with these distinctive 
Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, they are 
simply laid on. They enhance any 
desk and office; make writing easier ; 
and are restful to the eyes. Return 
many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands of 
offices relieving eye strain, further- 
ing efficiency and comfort, and pro- 
tecting equipment. Write today for 
complete facts and attractive prices. 





Neo-Leum Tops are 
widely Imitated 
never Duplicated! 





Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


kindl 
on Neo-Leum Tops. 


Py ai ine ce cle cucaace been bdenesscereenesanee’e 
MT Anu ete nes cnc cdaswhiatsendoesesseaiee 


Attach to letterhead. “and 1 nail Today! 


















furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 
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Railroads and Prosperity 


L. A. Downs, president, Illinois Central 
System, in an interview with the editor of 
Forbes: 


“The financial situation of the rail- 
roads is so impor- 
tant a factor in the 
determination of 
business conditions 


that it deserves 
special considera- 
ation. Any change 


in the earning 
power of railroads 
is quickly reflected 
in the activity of 
all the great industrial groups. When 
it is considered that the railroads of the 
country consume one out of every four 
tons of coal mined and one out of every 
three tons of steel produced in the 
United States, that they take virtually 
the entire output of all the vast locomo- 
tive and car manufacturing plants, that 
they use a large part of the output of 
numerous other producers and manufac- 
turers and that their employees number 
perhaps one out of every twenty persons 
gainfully employed in the country, the 
effect of their prosperity or lack of pros- 
perity is at once apparent. 





Huge Purchasing Power 


“The railroads must continue to spend 
money both for the enlargement and for 
the improvement of their facilities, and 
in order to provide the service that all 
other kinds of business must have they 
must spend money for the pay of em- 
ployees and for the purchase of the ma- 
terials and supplies used in operation. 
The need of adequate and _ stabilized 
earning power for the railroads as a 
whole is, therefore, a need in which vir- 
tually everyone shares directly or in- 
directly. The railroads can be expected 
to spend money with these far-reaching 
benefits in proportion to their capacity 
to spend as measured by their earnings. 

“The net return earned by the rail- 
roads in 1927 is much less than they 
earned in 1926 for three principal rea- 
sons—a decrease in traffic, a further de- 
cline in the level of rates, and the award 
of wage increases to large groups of 
employees. With no thought of com- 
plaint, but in order that the public may 
know and appraise the facts, it should 
be pointed out and emphasized that a 
weakening of railway earning power has 
an adverse effect upon every line of 
business in the country. 


Public Buying Automobiles 


G. M. Williams, president, 
Motor Car Company: 


“There is no room for monopoly in the 
automotive industry, because it is built 
on distinctiveness. There are millions 
of Americans who like to get something 
a bit different. We have not yet merged 
our people into any mass unit. They 
have different ways and habits of speech 
in various sections of the country. So 


Marmon 
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WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


the independent automotive company 
will live and prosper as long as it gives 
value and individuality. 

“Never in all motor history did motor 
companies enter a year with such won- 
derful possibilities. I have talked with 
men I know outside of my own organi- 
zation, and they told me that sales so 
far this year have surprised them by 
their volume. Having looked over the 
new lines, buyers are selecting their 
cars.” 


Rail Traffic Improving 

E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh Valley 
Railroad: 

“Although current 
last year, the indications point to an 
improvement. Anthracite traffic has 
fallen below last year, as well as bitum- 
inous, but it must be remembered that 
we are comparing with a period when 
the movement in that class of traffic 
was abnormally large. Automobile ship- 
ments are large and, judging from the 
general building and construction plans 
now under way, we should have an ex- 
cellent traffic in sand, gravel, clay and 


cement during the coming construction 
season.” 


traffic is behind 


Expects No Extremes 

Arthur Reynolds, president, Continental 
National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, 
in an interview with the editor of Forbes: 

“For the first half of 1928 I expect 
no extremes in 
business. It seems 
to me that a middle 
course will be 
maintained. At 
worst, there might 
be a slight decline 
below the 1927 
Situation, to ap- 
proximately 1925 
conditions. At best 
we shouldn’t expect any decided im- 


provement over business during the first 
half of 1927.” 


Conditions Sound 


Jesse I. Straus, president, R. H. Macy & 
Company, New York: 

“Fundamental conditions of business 
are sound, despite scattered evidence of 
sectional retrogression. Unemployment 
statistics have in most instances been 
exaggerated, Wages remain high, which 
would not Le the case were there a great 
surplus of labor. There is no cause to 
justify fear of conditions in 1928. 


Outlook for Leather 


Sylvan M. Barnet, president, 
Leather Company: 


“Outlook for leather industry is much 
improved over a year ago. The sole 
leather situation is in better shape than 
upper leather, and I am optimistic on 
that end. On upper leather, where sub- 
stitutes are being used, there is less 
chance for radical improvement. But 
conditions are much better than a year 
ago on account of the smaller inven- 
tories in the hands of tanners. Stocks 
in the hands of dealers also are lower.” 





Barnet 
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KORBES for April 1, 1928 
Rail Situation 
Promising 


Earnings Are Still Unsatis- 
factory but Traffic Figures 
Begin to Advance and In- 

dicate Better Profits 


By Samuel O. Dunn 
Editor, Railway Age 


WwW are approaching the time when 
it should be possible to estimate 
better the probable results of railway 
operation in 1928. Last year prior to 
April 1 traffic and earnings were inflated 
by record breaking shipments of coal in 
anticipation of the strike in the bituminous 
union mines. During the early months of 
this year, as well as in the closing months 
of last year, coal shipments have been 
abnormally small. 

The consumption of coal has been reg- 
ularly exceeding its production. After 
April 1 the picture presented by compari- 
sons of this year’s car loadings and earn- 
ings with those of last year will not be 
so distorted by abnormal differences in 
shipments of a single commodity. 


Loadings Improve 


TATISTICS of loadings of other 
‘J commodities have not thus far, how- 
ever, been such as to inspire enthusiasm. 
Excepting as to grain and grain products 
and live stock, they have all been less than 
last year; but there are some indications 
that the difference between last year’s and 
this year’s traffic is declining and that 
favorable effects upon railway earnings 
may be shown in the near future. 

The railways reported a decline in net 
operating income in January, but it was 
only 7 per cent., as compared with over 
30 per cent. in December and about 25 per 
cent. in November. While 33 of the 
larger roads reported declines in net in 














American Smelting and Refining Co. 


Analyzed in our latest Wrexty Review 
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that month, there were 19 that reported 
increases. Of the 15 large roads in north- 
western and central western territories, 8 
reported increases and 7 decreases. 


Individual Earnings 


REPORTS of the results secured by 
the coal carrying roads in February 
are likely to be poor, but those of many 
other roads may be relatively better, 
partly because there is an extra day in the 
month this year, partly because of im- 
proved conditions in the central west and 
northwest, and partly because of some 
curtailment of maintenance expenditures. 
It still seems probable, however, that 
on the whole railway financial results in 
the first half of this year will not be as 
good as in the first half of last year. On 
the other hand, it seems likely that in 
the second half of this year they will be 
better than in the second half of 1927. 
While some railways that are favorably 
Situated may do better in the entire year 
than they did last year, the prospect of 
the railway industry as a whole doing 
much better is not encouraging, although 
this would undoubtedly be the result, if 
there should be a substantial increase in 
general business activity in the fall. The 
railways have plenty of capacity, they 
are being operated with great efficiency, 
and an increase in traffic would result in 
large increases in net earnings. 
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H. M. JACOBY & Co. 


Incorporated 


announce that the corporation is being dissolved 
as of this date. 


Dated, March 1, 1928 




















The undersigned, all formerly associated with 
H. M. Jacoby & Co., Incorporated, take pleasure 
in announcing the formation of 


DETWILER & Co. 


Incorporated 


to transact a general investment securities busi- 
ness with offices at the same address. 


L. Epcar DETWILER, 

President 
RopMAN M. Price, 

Vice-President & Treasurer 
Wittiam H. URBan, 

Vice-President & Secretary 
EpwIn B. SADTLER, JrR., 

Vice-President 
RayMonp B. Hupson, 

Vice-President 
GEORGE J. CHAPMAN, 

Assistant Treasurer © 


Dated, March 1, 1928 Assistant Secretary 
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.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


{ A free Information Bureau “| 





maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call, 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 

































First, The Motor Industry,- 


and now many prominent 
“rails” are adopting the 
Alemite system to secure 
most efficient lubrication, 
thus insuring more de- 
pendable operation of loco- 
motives and block signal 
and switch apparatus. In 
industrial plants more and 
more machinery is being 
equipped with Alemite fit- 
tings. The same is true of 
mining, excavating, build- 
ing construction, road mak- 
ing and farm machinery. 


The direct result is a year- 
to-year gain in the business 
of the Bassick Alemite divi- 
sion of the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation. 


Copies of 1927 annual report mailed 
on request. 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER COR’N. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy. 
CHICAGO 
and subsidiaries: 

The Bassick-Alemite Co. 

The Bassick Mfg. Co. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Stewart Die-Casting Cor’n. 
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Cotton Prospects Strong 


Weevil Emergence and Other Factors Point to Smaller Crop 
and Forthcoming Reports May Begin Price Advance 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


EBRUARY was a period of price- 

ve-adjustment in the cotton market 
during which values advanced nearly nine 
dollars a bale from the low point of the 
season. 

March was a period of stagnation and 
small price changes, due to the disposition 
of speculators, as well as spinners, to look 
on pending new crop developments that 
would give some definite indication as to 
the next movement of prices. 

April should usher in a period of specu- 
lative activity which should increase prog- 
ressively as the dates for the government’s 
reports on weevil emergence, acreage 
planted and first estimates of the crop 
approach. 

The weevil report is due the first week 
in April. Figures on the year’s acreage 
in cotton will be issued about July 9th 
and the first crop estimate about August 
8th. 

In the meantime the weather as it affects 
planting and guesses as to the probable 
acreage should furnish plenty of incentives 
for trading on one side or the other. 


The Weevil Menace 


T HE report from the Bureau of Ento- 
mology on the per cent. of weevil 
which survived the winter and emerged 
during March will probably be the first 
of the impending developments to exert 
any great influence on values, unless there 
should be a prolonged period of favorable 
or unfavorable weather preceeding its 
issuance. 

Investigations made in every county of 
the belt in the latter part of February 
by several thousand farmers and others 
under the auspices of the American Cot- 
ton Growers Exchange indicate that the 
mortality of the weevil during the low 
temperatures of December and January 
was not heavy. The reports of these in- 
vestigators point to unusually large emer- 
gence this Spring. 

A statement from a Government bureau 
to the effect that these pests are emerging 
in unusually large numbers is apt to have 
an immediate and far reaching influence 
on speculation and on cotton values as 
well because it will be generally accepted 
as pointing to a small yield. 


Past records prove conclusively that 
large crops of cotton cannot be produced 
in years of heavy weevil emergence with 
normal weather prevailing from May to 
August. It would take abnormal weather 
during this period to check the propaga- 
tion, spread and damage from these pests. 

Previous records also show that the re- 
curring periods of activity of the weevil 
extend over a period of four years, with 
heavy damage in two of them. In weevil 
years the yield per acre has always been 
under the average. 

The following figures show the differ- 
ence in the yield of lint cotton per acre 
in weevil and non-weevil years. 


Weevil Years 


% of Weevil Yield 


Year Damage per Acre Crop 

1921 30.98 124.5 7,977,000 
1922 24.17 141.3 9,729,000 
1922 19.55 130.4 10,170,000 
1927 (Large) 152.3 13,000,000 

Non-Weevil Years 

1924 8.01 157.6 13,639,000 
1925 3.87 167.2 16,122,000 
1926 7.04 182.6. 17,755,000 


There is every reason to look for a 
yield under the average this year, rather 
than over it, owing to the weevil menace 
and for a crop that will fall considerably 
short of world needs, unless we have an 
unusually favorable season. 


— gathered by the International 
Federation of Spinners indicate that 
consumption this season is running on the 
basis of practically 16,500,000 bales of lint 
cotton per annum. It makes consumption 
8,226,000 bales for the first six months 
of the season. This is an increase of 
800,000 bales over the amount reported 
consumed during the same period last 
year and is almost equal to its record of 
8,357,000 bales consumed during the last 
half of the previous season. 

As the Federation of Spinners obtains 
figures only from spinners, it is only rea- 
sonable that if the cotton used in outside 
industries be included consumption was 
larger than reported. 

It seems improbable for consumption this 
season to aggregate the amount mentioned 
above, in view of the program of restricted 
production now in force in many mills in 
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LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


This bank with Re- 
sources of more 
than 300 Millions 
of Dollars,—is a 
consolidation of 
The First National 
Bank of Los 
Angeles and _ the 
Pacific - Southwest 
Trust & Savings 
Bank. This old 
bank with a new 
name has a back- 
ground of 50 years 
of construc- 
tive banking on 
the Pacific 
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$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportanity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find here 
an opportunity to enter into a lucrative 
business that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one 
of several cities of 100,000 population 
and over; the business will be patterned, 
equipped and fashioned after our 11- 
year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equip- 
ment is modern in every respect; this 
business is completely organized. Our 


method of turning out work will amaze 
you, 


$2,500 to $7,500 starts you in a business 
today that will take care of you later; 
complete information without obligation. 
t you are really ready to build a busi- 
ness for yourself write, giving age, ex- 
perience and references, 


Address DX, care Forbes Magazine, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago. 


ATTENTION, PRESIDENT: If your own busi- 
hess does extensive direct-mail promotion, here is 
on opportunity to establish in business some trust- 
worthy man in whom you are interested; it will 
enable you to secure preferential treatment for 


your own mail work and establish i 
profitable business. elated 








the United States, Great Britain and Japan. 
It also seems improbable for consumption 
to fall off as much as a million bales 
during the last half of the year. 


[* the prospective carry-over is around 
* 4,500,000 bales, the prevailing price for 
the remainder of the season should aver- 
age around 21 cents a pound, according 
to the ordinary working of the law of 
supply and demand as set forth in the 
charts of the Bureau of Economics. The 
prevailing price at New Orleans as this 
is written is around 18% cents. 

Assuming, therefore, an average yield 
as indicated by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the outlook for the coming season 
may turn out to be approximately as fol- 
lows. 


Probable carry-over .... 4,500,000 Bales 
Average Crop .....ese0. 13,000,000 
TR sic me onl aera 17,500,000 Bales 


Such a supply as this would be 2,500,000 
bales less than was available during the 
current season. Even if the crop should 
turn out as much as 14,000,000 bales, the 
supply would be inadequate for world 
needs, unless there is a general slowing 
down in the production of cotton goods. 

In the event that we produce a crop 
of 14,000,000 bales this season there is no 
reason to look for consumption to fall 
under 15,000,000 bales of lint unless 
the price becomes prohibitive. The result 
would be a carry-over around 3,500,000 
bales. 

The Government’s price chart indicates 
that crops which leave a surplus of around 
3,500,000 bales should bring an average 
price of 24 to 25 cents a pound. 

If the crop turns out to be less than 
14,000,000 bales, the surplus should 
shrink further and the price rise higher 
according to the usual workings of the 
law of supply and demand. 
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PAYMENT 
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544% WHILE 
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Mail Coupon for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y. State Banking Dept. 
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Are You Buying 
Bonds? 


HE stock market has 

been in a general up- 
ward course for so long that 
there is danger of investors 
being tempted to put too 
large a proportion of their 
capital into this group to the 
neglect of the bond list. 

The mere fact that stocks 
have been going up for a long 
time is an argument for put- 
ting a greater amount of one’s 
capital into the bond market, 
rather than vice versa. 

Bonds are the “buffer” class 
for they hold up much stead- 
ier when the storms come 
than do stocks. At least a 
third of one’s invested capi- 
tal should be in bonds, except 
in unusual individual cases. 

On page 74 of this issue 
Edward L. Barnes describes 
and analyzes a list of funded 
securities from which you 
can make up a list of bonds 
best suited to your individual 
needs. Turn to his article 
and read his recommenda- 
tions. 
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Manage ment 
Discovers New 
Source of Profit 


in FOREMEN 


By THOS. B. FORDHAM, 
Works Mor., The Frigidaire Corp. 


Dont disregard or underestimate the power 
of your foremen to decrease or increase net 
earnings. Remember—foremen provide the only 
direct point of contact between shop and office. 
Win their co-operation and you have captured 
the whole-hearted support of the rank and file 
of workers. Thus you establish an esprit de 
corps that revivifies your entire organization 
from top to bottom. 
One of the surest, quickest and easiest ways to 
gain this objective is by means of a Foremen’s 
Club in your factory. This is the method em- 
ployed by Brown & Sharpe, Peerless Motor, 
General Electric, Frigidaire and scores of other 
organizations large and small. 


FREE BOOKS 


If you are interested in learning more about 
this new source of profits now being adopted 
so widely, we invite you to investigate the 
results being accomplished by the National As- 
sociation of Foremen through individual Factory 
Foremen’s Clubs. Everything is explained in an° 
interesting booklet just off the press. May we 
send you one of these booklets—and a copy of 
the Foremen’s Magazine—without cost or obli- 
gation on your part? note on your business 
letter head brings both by return mail. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN 
E. H. Tinzley, Sec., 249 U. B. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Odd Lots 


The uncertainty of the 
stock market makes it im- 
perative to diversify your 
holdings for your financial 
safety. 


Consider how much more 
secure you would be with 
10 shares of stock in each 
of 10 selections than you 
would be with 100 shares 
in any one of them. 


This equalization gives 
greater margin of safety 
than is procurable in any 
other way. 


Ask for Booklet F.331 


100 Share Lots 
Carb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


john Muir &(0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 




















may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 

Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 





ODD LOT | 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


(FiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook ( 


Market Makes Good Into New High Ground But Continues 


FORBES for April 1, 1928 


Only for Speculative Funds 


ITHOUT waiting for the inter- 

W mediate corrective which we 

thought might develop before 

the “spring advance” the market has 
gone right ahead, under full steam, into 
new high ground for all time. Even 
though the advance has come a little 
sooner than we anticipated, it is fulfilling 
most satisfactorily, in its general move- 
ment, our predictions of the past couple 
months, that despite all the bearish prop- 
aganda of earlier in the year, we should 
see stocks at new high levels for all 





time in the spring of 1928. 


6 tn average of fifty rail and indus- 
trial stocks has currently been ad- 
vancing rapidly, and almost steadily, for 
about five weeks, as this is being written. 
We anticipate that it will continue to rise 
for perhaps another few weeks, after 
which we would look forward to at least 
an intermediate reaction of some mo- 
ment. 

This would bring the reaction to about 
the second or third week in April and 
for that reason we cannot take a thor- 
oughly bullish view of the market at 
this time. 

There are plenty of arguments to be 
used as ammunition for greater advances 
but if the pace continues at its recent 
rate into April, then the chances are that 
the technical situation will have been 
sufficiently impaired to call for an in- 
termediate correction. 


WE need not apologize for such 
words of caution when the market 
is boiling for we predicted the present 





By R. W. Schabacker 
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advance into new high ground when 
practically every otner analyst was bear- 
ish and when the general market was 
dragging at the lowest levels seen since 
last October. 

We advised at such time, however, 
that the current advance might be of 
comparatively short duration and that it 
would certainly be only for speculative 
funds and we still hold to at least the 
latter view. 


It is too early to decide whether the 
present upward rush is the beginning of 
a new era of the long bull market or 
simply the final mopping-up movement 
in preparation for more important de- 
clines later on. 


ROM an_ investment standpoint, 

therefore, we continue to urge the 
gradual liquidation of long-pull holdings 
and placing of the capital into safe and 
liquid securities like bonds, especially of 
the short-term variety. 


On the speculative side we still think 
there are plenty of opportunities for 
good-sized profits and so long as com- 
mitments are well protected and closely 
stopped, we see no reason why readers 
should not continue to pursue such op- 


erations on the constructive side of the 
market. 


We only warn that even such specula- 
tive accounts should not be allowed to 
become over-extended under the stimu- 
lus of speculative enthusiasm, especially 
in view of the possibilities for at least an 
intermediate corrective movement during 
the coming month. 
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One Outstanding Stock! 


(A New Method in Investment Advisory Service) 





F EW individuals are able to invest in one hundred different securities, during the course 
of the year. Picking and choosing, at random, from a broad list of recommendations, is 
a burden. The American Institute of Finance has relieved its clients of this handicap— 
removed it completely. 


All through 1926 and 1927, the American Institute of Finance has pointed out to its 
clients, from time to time, the outstanding individual stock to buy, combining safety with 
satisfactory profit possibilities, where the client is in a position to, or wishes to, make only 
one individual purchase. 


The following is a complete record of outstanding individual opportunity recommenda- 
tions. These twenty stocks, out of twenty recommendations, all show a profit and a net 
gain of 619 points—100% record of accuracy. 


1926 
Price Profit on 
Purchase Jan. 1,} Points Capital 
STOCK Price 1928 Protection Used 
Colorado & Southern............ 70 120 30 116% 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............. 117 164* 30 156% 
bans 5 6 beak) a6 Km mR 125 193 30 226% 
Pere Marquette................. 82-83 130 30 156% 
Missouri Pacific common........ 35-36 52 20 80% 
International Harvester.......... 127 160* 30 110% 
pr 130 185 40 137% 
Gulf, Mobile & No. common..... 35 65* 20 150% 
le ARES PSG ean 145 193 30 160% 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific.......... 69 112 30 143% 
1927 

Baltimore & Ohio............... 109 118 30 30% 
Delaware & Hudson............. 182 227* 40 112% 
ee is a vieiap amen 46 96* 25 200% 
SS IE oon kicccs css nccens 170 190 30 66% 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............. 166 200 40 80% 
New York Central............... 148 167** 30 63% 
NE i iw hihisn 5 puke Kae 143 165** 40 55% 
Standard Oil of New Jersey...... 38 40 20 10% 
Chesapeake Corporation ......... 73 81 30 25% 
Northern Pacific................. 94 97 30 10% 


*Profits taken at indicated price. **Price includes rights received and sold. 


;January 1, 1928, prices used because, at that time, the Institute advised a marked restric- 
tion of holdings and adopted a general bearish position. 


RESULT: NOT A SINGLE LOSS—AN AVERAGE PROFIT OF 105% ON THE CAPITAL INVESTED. 


Place yourself in a position to benefit immediately from this unique and unusual Service. 
The Institute has only recently released its first individual opportunity recommendation 
for 1928. 


Send for the current Advisory Bulletin immediately and for explanatory literature. 
Simply sign and return the blank below—no obligation. 





e e AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
American Institute 250 Tremont St, Boston, Mats. 
. Send me FREE Bulletin FAP-1 and explanatory 
of Finance literature, 


PPP 20 20:6 ©6068 6 6 DH O'R4DOD OO 66 09:44 26 020664 0.484 OS 


260 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
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Throwing Good 
Money After Bad 


HE natural desire to 

recover losses is often 
the consideration which 
prompts the investor to 
‘“‘average on declines.” 
If, however, there is not 
a sound reason for his 
action, additional pur- 
chases may result in 
further heavy losses. 
Our counsel and advice 
will enable you to make 
a decision based upon 
accurate information 
and mature judgment. 


INVESTORS 
SERVICE 


New York 


BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 


MOOD 


35 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 














$9,500,000 Dividends 
Paid in 1927 to owners of 
this Common Stock 


In 1927 the 58,000 owners of 
Cities Service Common stock 
were paid over $9,500,000 in 
cash or stock, bringing the 
total paid in dividends on this 


17-year-old security to over 
$92,000,000. 


You can become a profit-sharing 
partner for 1928 in the $650,000,000 
Cities Service organization by put- 
ting your investment dollars to 
work in Cities Service Common 
stock. At its present price, this se- 
curity will give you a net yield of 
over 8% on your money. 


Mail the coupon 


+ 
| 
| 
J 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information about 
how I may participate in the 1928 divi- 
dends on Cities Service Common stock. 


ate naan 


pe tines! dsstcdnvcneise (182C-16) 
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ESPITE periods of apparent 

D strength induced by sensational 

individual issues, the general 

market is one of intensive selection. We 

have been favorable toward the steels 

and motors for some time and they have 
made good with attractive profits. 

We continue favorable toward these 
groups for further advances in the next 
month or two and have recently added 
the oil group to our recommendations. 
We feel that commitments in these three 
classifications offer the best opportuni- 
ties for near-term profit in the general 
list. 

The Railroads 


N the February 15th issue, when 

things looked black for the railroads, 
we called attention to the prospects of 
better things for this group and rec- 
ommended purchase of such issues. The 
rails have since then forged ahead and 
have been the strong section of the 
market on many recent occasions. 

We feel that they have perhaps ad- 
vanced too fast and may be due for an 
intermediate reaction, but are still fa- 
vorable toward them for higher prices 
later on, and suggest picking up the bet- 
ter rails on any fair reactions. 

Among our specific recommendations 
we still list such stocks as New York 
Central, Chesapeake & Ohio, Erie, Pere 
Marquette, Baltimore & Ohio, Nickel 
Plate, New Haven, St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis Southwestern, Atchison, 
Wabash, the Pacifics and Pennsylvania. 


Trico Products 


HIS stock has done little since we 

recommended it about six weeks 
ago and still sells around 31 on the New 
York Curb Market to yield around 8 
per cent. on the present dividend basis 
of $2.50 per share per annum. 

Last year the company showed profits 
of $1,732,000 which figures $6.10 per share 
on the 225,000 shares of unrestricted com- 
mon stock outstanding. 


Loew’s, Incorporated 


E have recommended this stock 

often in the past year or two and 
are still favorable toward it for the long 
pull. It has advanced almost steadily, 
though without sensational moves, from 
below 50 last year to recent levels near 
70. 

For the more conservative commit- 
ment we still highly recommend the 6 
per cent. debenture bonds, with war- 
rants attached ‘which -have advanced 
from 103 where we recommended them 
last year to current prices around 108. 
They still yield over 5% per cent. and 
are well protected but their chief attrac- 
tion is the detachable warrants which 
entitle the holder to purchase 5 shares of 
the common stock at 55 for each $1,000 
of bonds held. 

The bonds therefore combine the in- 
vestment quality of security with the 
more speculative possibilities of profit 
inherent in the common stock of a 
growing corporation. 


Internat. Rys. of Central America 


HIS is a railroad stock which has 

perhaps been overlooked due to the 
unsettled political situations and to the 
natural speculation of an investment 
“away from home.” 


The road is an important link in Cen- 
tral American railway transportation, 
however, and has a very favorable rec- 
ord of almost steadily increasing earn- 
ings throughout the past decade. 


They have advanced from only about 
$342,000 in 1919 to a high of just under 
$2,000,000 in 1926. The 1927 report has 
not yet been issued at this writing but 
we would not be surprised to see a new 
high record. 


A Good Dividend Prospect 


Spon 1926 earnings were $4.86 a share 
_ on the small issue of only 300,000 
shares of $100 par common stock out- 
standing and $5 a share for last year is 
quite probable. No dividends have ever 
been paid on International Railways of 
Central America common stock, but the 
company is in good financial shape and 
the common book value is around $110 
a share. 

If earnings continue to improve the 
stock is in line for inauguration of pay- 
ments within the next couple years. At 
any rate it looks reasonably priced at 
around current levels of 36 and should 
make an attractive business man’s in- 
vestment for the long pull. 


International Match 


WEé recommended purchase of this pre- 
ferred stock at around 102 in the 
February 15th issue when reaction was in 
progress for the general market. The 
price has since moved up to current lev- 
els around 120. 

This is a sufficiently attractive profit 
to take at least in part though we feel 
that the stock may go _ considerably 
higher and it might be the better part 
of caution simply to stop commitments 
at succeeding higher levels, if the ad- 
vance continues. 


The Steels 


ie looks as though first quarter reports 
for this classification will make en- 
joyable reading and we think the group 
still has good profit possibilities, espe- 
cially if purchases are made on reactions. 

Our best choices in the group include 
Bethlehem, Crucible, United States Steel, 
Republic, Colorado Fuel and American 
Steel Foundries. 


General Recommendations 


F ROM a purely speculative standpoint 

we like such general issues as Allied 
Chemical, General Railway Signal, Gen- 
eral Asphalt, International Business Ma- 
chines, National Distilllers Products, Elec- 
tric Power & Light, Columbia Gas, 
American Can, Westinghouse Electric, 
Associated Dry Goods and the four fa- 
vorite motors, Chrysler, Hudson, Pack- 
ard and General. 
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which motor stocks a purchase, now? 
which not? 


Motor trade reports, at the turn of the year, forecast record output for 1928. What 
about net earnings—and stock prices? . 


§ These questions the American Securities Service analyzed, searchingly, in the 
Special Motor Report prepared for clients January 13th. Twenty leading 
motor stocks our report sorted into three groups—strong, middle grade, weak. 

§ Within two months since, what have these stocks done? The specific issues 
we rated strong are UP 514%—see diagram at top of page—the stocks rated 
weak are DOWN 5%. This means 10%% better results, gained by sound, 
shrewd picking and choosing of stocks. 

How profit, also, from exchanges—out of weaker motors into other selected stocks, 
in different industries? Exchange 
§ This sorting of motors into “strong” and “weak,” with —" RA 








pa 4 





: : : rt 
the first doing 101%4% better in two months, is most ss [8 
satisfactory. But it is not all. What should be done 
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with the stocks rated weak? ” pod 








§ An exchange was prepared, out of 12 motors into 3 33 




















other specific stocks. The stocks exchanged INTO ad rv 
worked HIGHER—see diagram at right—the very ae -— 

same time the stocks exchanged OUT of worked Exchange Oui of a” e 
LOWER. Have you not here the sound conservative as 


way to increase profits? Jani3 
Another Special Report on Motor Stocks has just been prepared for our clients, a 
searching analysis based on facts. 


§ Ford’s new car, Durant’s merger hopes, outlook for general prosperity in 1928, 
the particular way General Motors has built its organization—these and similar 
matters are crucial in the struggle for business the coming months. 

§ Will stability develop or fierce competition instead, in which certain companies 
will fall back? Has General Motors passed its peak or will 1928 find it even 
more prosperous? What of Ford? Chrysler? Hudson? etc. 

§ These questions are analyzed, with facts and figures plainly stated, in our 
latest special report on motors. This latest report should prove valuable 
in taking advantage of developments ahead, the same as previous reports 
have been. 


A few extra copies reserved for distribution free. Send for your copy of this valuable 
report and read it with care. Clip Coupon at Right. 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 


Thou. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 676 $28 
No 2,178 78 
100 260 160 
25 2,474 41 
No 600 140 
No 770 96 
100 610 159 
100 450 138 
100 10,963 120 
100 450 138 
50 3,000 74 
25 2,000 32 
No 600 27 
100 2,417 244 
100 813 245 
100 500 181 
100 200 211 
100 2152 139 
100 §=1,800 168 
No 770 66 
No 511 101 
No 252 35 
No 800 43 
No 977 50 
25 ~ 2,061 36 
No 1,123 54 
100 =1,190 191 
100 = 11,160 am 
No 361 39 
25 4,414 yi | 
No 2,712 14 
No _ 1,000 14 
100 340 8105 
No = 3,373 55 
No 4,320 117 
No 620 63 
No ___1,761 12 
25 = 2,530 30 
100 550 148 
No 500 Nil 
10 ~=1,000 33 
No 218 3 
No 400 64 
100 516 180 
50 1,688 131 
No 1,935 Nil 
No 2,662 77 
No _ 1,776 27 
No 1, 13 
100 «€6©61,59) 86155 
No 4,500 11 
No 100 73 
No 730 20 
100 244 163 
No 7,211 2 
25 17,400 34 
No 357 30 
No 623 52 
No 602 40 
No 831 10 
100 2,490 160 
100 140 127 
100 400 108 
No _ 1,597 32 
100 §=1,315 160 
100 350 98 
No 579 23 
No 875 23 
100 1,060 208 
25 1,673 36 
No 1,000 76 
No 4,530 44 
10 3,680 18 


(a) Party extra. 


June 30. 


Earns 
1927 
$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16¢ 
4.80 
19.64 
1.48 
11.65 


Nil? 
3.38 
18.73 
11.95 
1.83 
5.21 
9.42 
5.02 
6.306 
6.25" 
9.00 
5.17¢ 
0.60 
24.20 
Nil 
3.20 
6.55 
9.16 
5.26 
8.80 
7.55 
0.71" 
3.50 
7.03 
Nil* 
1.08* 
2.54 


13.18 
7.80 
17.10 
9.02 
9.24 
4.93 


4.69 
9.04 


8.17 
8.43 
18.83 
3.30 


3.76 


depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. 


Earns, 1928 


m=months 


eeeees 
eeeeee 


eeeece 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeeee 
eeeece 


eeeeee 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
Gj) Year ended August 31. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Section One 

Div 

Rate 
Air Redtiction: 2 ...<6..%6< $2 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 
|e 6 
fcc gl. Oe Fs 
Amer. Car & Foundry .... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin. .... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining .... .. 
Amer, Tel. @ Tel: 3.6.60: 9 
Amer, WWOGIEE: iscsi cscncs 6s 
Anaconda Copper ......... 3 
Asmour oO: EWA” osc. ac 
Assoc. Dry Goods ........ 2.50 
Aich, Topeka & S. F. ..... 10a 
Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 
Atlantic Refining .......... 4 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ 6 
Bethleném Steel ...6....06 6% 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans. .. 4 
Brook. Union Gas ........ 5 
oe a ee 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine .. 5a 
California Packing ........ 4 
California Petroleum ..... 1 
ee a 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 10 
Ciic,, Mal, St. Paul, pid... .. 
Childs, Company ...s6.00 2.40 
Re SUBBBEE ois c:e.o.s.eiscieis 2.50 
EYEE OER. cic cinececcs. 3 
CORED seinen hia o wiewrers 5 
Colorado Fuel & Iron .... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec. .... 5 
Consol. Gas of N. Y. ...... S 
Continental Can ........... 5 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining ...... 3a 
Cructbae SUB) ociicccssecs 6 
Cuba Came Sugar... cc.c 2: 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 1 
Davison Chenical ........6 
Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western .... 7a 
PGS GEOR. A octcecaa. «is 
Du Pont de Nemours ..... 10 
Elec. Power & Light ..... .. 
Elec. Refrigeration ........ .. 
DPN MR 0 o0505 Saccbisioistsaies, 20% 
Fleischmann Co. .......... = 
Fomndation (20. sss ccecccs os 
PRGOPOL TEKAS 2 accesses 6a 
General Asphalt ........060 6 
General Electric .......... Sa 
General Motors .......... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal ..... 5 
CAMEL BOB. hikes ccicccae <s 
NGOGGRIGHS, Boi Ts scaiesieiccereies 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber .. .. 
Great Northern, pfd. ...... 5 
Gulf States Steel ......... .. 
Hudson & Manhat. ....... 2.50 
Fiason BEOtOt ook ccc cc eae 5 
Diino Gebtral .cic.0c 0% if 
Interboro Rapid Transit .. .. 
Int. Business Machines .... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng. .... 2 
Tot; Barvester ii... 6.0.20. 6t 
PEW THMINOL, 5.010 bs ckhweieaoicra 2 
Be EE Setccnbavusaeaae 2.40 
Kennecott Copper ......... 5 
PUSMNES SEK TE oo akckcedcees 1.20 


(t) Plus 4% in com, stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
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Long Term 
Price Range 
200- 67; ’24-’27 
170- 55; ’22-’27 
119- 41; ’24-’27 
78- 39; °26-’27 
116- 91; ’25-’27 
145- 64; ’23-’27 
189- 43; ’22-’27 
96- 36; ’22-’27 
186-114; ’22-’27 
110- 16; ’22-27 
67- 28; ’20-’27 
27- 9; ’25-’27 
61- 37; ’25-’27 
200- 92; ’22-’27 
268- 83; ’22-’27 
140- 79; ’24-’27 


266- 93; ’22-’27 
125- 33; 22-27 
97- 37; ’20-’27 
78- 9; °23-'27 
158- 56; ’24-’27 
51- 29; ’26-’27 
145- 45; 24-27 


79- 60; ’26-’27 
38- 17; ’23-’27 
74- 23; °20-’27 
219- 54; ’22-’27 
55- 7; ’22-’27 

75-45; °25-’27 
44- 15; ’22-’27 
64- 28; ’25-’27 
178- 80; ’24-’27 
97- 20; ’21-’27 
99- 83; ’26-’27 
126- 56; ’23-’27 
94- 42; ’23-’27 
16- 5; ’22-27 
68- 31; ’24-’27 
98- 48; ’22-’27 
60- 9; ’20-’27 
38- 15; ’22-’27 
70- 5; ’24-’27 


81- 20; ’20-’27 
230- 93; ’22-’27 
173-108 ; ’22-’27 
49- 13; ’25-27 
344-154; ’26-’27 


40- 15; °25-'27 
: '26-'27 
: °23-27 
71- 32; °26-27 
: 2327 
107- 7; ’24-27 


97- 23; ’20-’27 
147- 79; ’26-'27 
226- 55; °24-’27 
153- 60; ’25-’27 
83- 35; ’22-’27 
97- 17; ’20-'27. 
70- 7; ’22-27 
104- 50; ’23-’27 
105- 40; ’22-’27 


66- 20; ’24-’27 
140- 19; ’22-’27 


140- 70; ’23-27 
54- 9; ’22-’27 
120- 38; ’26-’27 
; ’22-27 
256- 67; ’20-’27 
90- 10; ’20-’27 
92- 28; ’20-’27 


91- 25; °22-’27 
82- 42; ’26-’27 





Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 


High Low 
6434- 61 
15814-146 
125 -115% 
8414- 7014 
11114-104 
115 -1075% 
18434-169 
7814-55 
18234-17614 
2434- 20% 
5934- 5334 
16%4- 11% 
4834- 41%4 
19534-18234 
1861%4-167 
109%- 9534 
2821-242 
119° -109 
6214- 551% 
6454- 533% 
1564-145 
51 - 47 
165-139 


791%- 715% 
26%- 24 
69%- 61% 
20514 -185% 
4334- 37 
5214- 40 
42%- 37% 
65 - 5434 
1397%-127 
8414- 66% 
9734- 895% 
13934-11934 
951%- 80% 
1134- 10 
7414- 643% 
93° - 835% 
7%4- 5% 
2334- 19% 
6454- 53% 
465%4- 343% 
186 -163% 
140 -129 
241%- 17 
355-310 


3834- 2834 
1534- 11% 
6614- 495% 
7414,- 66 
5134- 42 

10914- 655% 
93%4- 71% 

14474-124 
161 -130 
1235%- 94 
4334- 341% 
993%- 78% 
72%4- 52 


57%4- 51 
98 - 75 


14434-13134 
381%4- 29 
14734-114 
55%- 4534 
24734-22434 
9034- 735% 
7814- 67% 
8734- 80% 
7314- 65 


(v) 9 months. 


Prices 


64 
152 
119 

82 
105 
108 
173 


81 
69 


of 
/0 


3.6 
4.0 
5.0 
28 
5.7 
7.6 
47 


5.0 
58 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip, 
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General Motors Corp. 

Radio Corp. of America 

Hupp Motor Car Corp. 
Gulf States Steel Co. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co. 


Copy on Request 
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Legal investment for Trust 
Funds in the State of 
New Jersey 


MONMOUTH 
TITLE & MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY CO. 
First Mortgage 


Collateral 542% Bonds 
Series A 


To yield 
over 5%% 





Write for complete 
information 








A.B.Leach&Co.,Inc. 
57 William St., New York 


Send me complete information 
in regard to Monmouth Title & 
Mortgage Guaranty Co. Bonds. 











For convenience, use this coupon. 
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Seminole Starts 
Wildcatting 


Test Wells to Be Put Down 
but Oil Production Will Be 
Largely Shut in 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


PERATORS in the Little River area 

of the Greater Seminole district, 
Oklahoma, are embarking on the most com- 
prehensive wildcatting program ever con- 
ceived in the petroleum industry. Tenta- 
tive locations have been made for 10 tests 
in an area where two outstanding comple- 
tions of wildcat producing wells had fore- 
shadowed active development this spring 
and summer. 

The new plan, which will be co-opera- 
tive, will lessen the rate of development at 
a time when plenteous supplies of crude 
continue to come above ground; although 
eventually restrictions will be removed and 
the area found productive will be drilled-up 
according to usual well-spacing practice. 

Obligations to royalty owners demanded 
that the district be opened soon; but such 
requirements did not prevent operators 
working out a policy that will delay the 
rate of development, even though drilling 
to some extent was required. 


New Seminole Production 


| § persone the new plan, effective after 
March 1, the wildcat discovery wells 
in sec. 13-7-6 and sec. 23-7-6, which had 
been pinched to 100 barrels daily, were 
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permitted to flow their maximum. This 








practice will be continued for the purpose 
of giving the owners of the wells the ad- 
vantage of their discovery drilling, until 
the first producing offset is drilled-in. 
Then the producing well and its offset will 
be pinched to 50 barrels daily. 

No other test wells or offsets to the 
present producing wells are to be started 
for a period of 75 days from March 1 
last; and, when drilled, any of the 10 tests 
completed as a producing well shall be 
pinched to 50 barrels daily flow. After the 
75-day period, any operator in the area may 
start any well, or wells, he sees fit to 
drill; provided that when the first of the 
second crop of wells is completed and on 
production then all wells of the first se- 
ries may be opened to full capacity. 

Allowing 60 days for the completion of 
a second crops of wells after the 75-day 
period provided for in the co-operative 
wildcatting program a respite of 135 days 
from March 1, last, is given before unre- 
stricted production can come onto the mar- 
ket from this source. 


Leaseholds Affected 


HE leaseholds affected are in an area 

whose north boundary is the middle of 
secs. 11 and 12, township 7, range 6; its 
west boundary, the middle of secs. 10, 12 
and 22-7-6; its south boundary, the south 
lines of secs. 22, 23 and 24-7-6; and its 
east boundary, the east line of township 7, 
range 6. 

Winkler county, Texas, which early in 
March reached its high mark since dis- 
covery, is rated capable of 250,000 to 300,- 
000 barrels daily on open flow. Physical 
limitations of outlet continue to function 
there, but otherwise Winkler county is un- 
restrained as to development. 
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Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 
Section Two 
Thou. Book Earns Earns, 1928 Div. Long Term Prices1928 Approx. Yield 

Par Shares Value 1927 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
$50 1,211 $102 | err Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 127- 40; ’22-'27 9734- 84% 93 38 
25 1,754 28 er Liggett & Meyers “B” .... 5a 128- 48; ’24-’27 12314-104% 107 47 
No 1,061 38 6.35% $1.20, 3 m _ Loew’s, Inc. ..........060. 3a 64- 10; '22'27 63%- 57 62 48 
25 500 36 ——. | ania Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 1.60 178- 35; 23-27 58 - 49% 51 32 
100 1,117 164 a éxsuee Louisville & Nashville ..... 7 160- 84; ’22-’27 155 -145% 148 47 
No 736 72 ee > aides Mack Trecke ... 2.0... 6 242- 25; ’22-’27 107%- 90% 95 6.2 
No 350 ot ee? eee SS 2 Serer 5 244- 54; ’22-’27 313 -235 310 1.6 
No 2,317 36 re pO | eee 64- 12; ’21-’27 383%- 33 35 2 
No 1,414 46 ce eee Mid-Continent Pet. ........ .. 62- 22; ’20-'27 2914- 25% 27 a 
No 808 123 — ere Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... .. 57- 7; 22-27 411%4- 33% 38 ‘a 
100 828 125 | saeeick Missouri Pacific .......... .. 62- 8; 22-27 53 - 41% 49 vr 
No__—i14,141 36 | ere Montgomery Ward ....... 4 123- 12; ’22-’27 14914-117 138 2.9 
No 2,730 18 Diath WiOGORS concn cece. 6a 102- 52; ’26-’27 10134- 80% 86 7.0 
25 2,047 45 a eae National Biscuit .......... 6 187- 38; ’23-’27 182 -162% 169 3.5 
No 200 29 —° ° <enena eee, Men TOO «2.2.2... .. 85- 31; ’'23-’27 64%4- 41 64 hi: 
No 1,100 27 rere Nat. Cash Register “A” ... 3 54- 37; ’26-’27 5334- 47% 50 6.0 
100 310 303 eae National Lead ........ aya <a 181- 63; ’20-’27 136 -123 127 40 
No 2,546 re Serr Nat. Power & Light ...... 1 27- 16; ’26-27 275%- 21% 25 4.0 
100 4,216 147 eer New York Central .... ... 8 172- 72; ’22-'27 1657%-156 164 49 
100 3,035 207 ee N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis .. 6 241- 67; ’23-’27 13714-128 132 4.5 
100 1,571 106 Sree N. Y., N. H. & Hartford.. 1 63- 9; 22-27 675%4- 595% 62 18 
100 1,400 191 —— 6060 KR Norfolk & Western ...... 8 202- 88; 21-27 192 -1773% 185 43 
No 4,627 22 ——. «saver North American .......... 10r 75- 22; '24-’27 62%- 58% 61 10.0 
100 2,480 174 Ray > @ Caetinas Northern Pacific .......... 5 102- 49; ’22-’'27 987%- 923% 6 51 
25 2,842 23 ee oe Pacific Gas & Elec. ...... 2 50- 31; 1927 497%- 43% 44 44 
10 3,004 18 3.91 2.80, 5 m TACKALG. BROLOE 605.000.0000: 3 6l- 9; '22-'27 6834- 56% 66 46 
50 2.422 65 a ore Pan Amer. Pet., “B”...... .«. 96- 34; ’21-’27  4634- 373% 41 oo 
No ‘688 106 | i eer Paramount-Fam. Lasky ... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’27 12134-111% 119 8.4 
‘50 10000 91 a -wainindie Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 3.50 68- 33; ’22-’27 671%- 63 66 52 
100 450 148 er Pere Marquette ........... 6 141- 36; ’23-’27 13314-124% 132 45 
No 2,407 47 eer Phillips Petroleum ........ 1.50 60- 16; 20°27 431%4- 35% 38 41 
No 329 Nil ra PRPOR-ATIOW ncccccsccscs as 83- 6; ’20-’27 1554- 10% 12 . 
100 126 77 errr Pressed Steel Car ..... ie ae 114- 37; ’20-’27 267%- 22 25 oe 
No 4,154 26 aver Public Service of N. J. ... 2 46- 31; ’26-’27 451%4- 41% 44 42 
No 3,375 126 Sew a gcorovn Pullman Incorporated ..... 4 85- 73: 1927 8554- 791% 81 49 
No __ 1,155 15 corre Radio ‘Corporation ........ .. 101- 26; ’24-’27 160 - 85% 150 a 
50 1,400 8&3 err EO re 4 124- 51; ’22-’27 10514- 94% 102 4.0 
No__1,319 3 re Remington-Rand, Inc. ....... 47- 20; 1927 33 - 23% 29 - 
No 300 221 ee Republic Iron & Steel .... 4 76- 40; ’22-’27 6934- 56 60 6.7 
100 655 138 ss 2 0—ti‘é«Cn wR St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 8a 117- 20; ’22-’27 11634-109 115 7.0 
100 164 176 . Sere St. Louis-Southwestern .... .. 93-’20; °22-’27  803%4- 67% 80 5 
100 370 =115 a, = ace ucate Seaboard Air Line ........ .. 41- 2; ’22-'27 30%4- 11% 16 ie 
No 4,200 33 ee Sears Rocbuck ........... 2.50 92- 44; '26-'27 9214- 82% 87 3.2 
No 4,509 55 .  - -sawaka Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... .. 40- 15; ’20-"27 221%4- 17% 21 ie 
100 100 214 = Ge Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 144- 42; ’20-'27 134 -116% 128 47 
100 3,724 157 re Southern Pacific .......... 6 127- 78 ;’22-'27 124 -117% 120 5.0 
100 1,300 188 ) ee Southern Railway ........ 8 149- 17; ’22-’27 147 -139% 145 5.5 
No 1,296 ae ee Meee Standard Gas & Elec. ..... 3.50 69- 31; ’24-’27 65 - 57% 62 58 
No 12,594 44 ae )00CSCO*~*C ww Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2.50 64- 51; ’26-’27 565%- 53 55 47 
25 24,145 46 ot i are Standard Oil of N. J. ..... 1.50a 48- 30; ’22-'27 40%- 37% 38 41 
No 600 = 44 Orr Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; ’20-'27 87%- 77% 85 7.1 
No 1,875 52 — 0 he Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 66- 30; ’24-’27 67%4- 57 62 8.1 
25 7,264 ‘a —— 0 06—Cté‘«C HS Texas Corporation ....... 3 58- 34; ’22-’27 5534- 53 51 6.0 
No 2,540 7 C—O eer Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 4 81- 39; ’26-'27  8054- 68% 76 5.3 
No __1,201 24 eee Timken Roller Bearing .... 6a 143- 28; ’22-'27 134 -112% 125 48 
100 660 63 | er ‘bepacce Froawtcis: . 2... u 118- 46; ’22-’27 114%4-102% 107 u 
No 645 39 rere Underwood Elliott Fisher . 4 70- 36; ’23-'27 7134- 65 66 6.1 
25 3,789 43 te weaiblee aien O88 of Cal. ......... 2 58- 35; ’24-'27 4914- 423%4 47 4.1 
100 2,223 183 wet 06a a Union Pacific .... 00000000 10 198-125; ’22-’27 19614-18614 191 5.2 
No 2,500 76 a, eines TIEN BYE onc censcecces 5.50a 150- 98; ’26-’27 14234-136 139 4/7 
100 120 263 —— 8 8€8=5=*aenen U. S. Cast Iron Pipe .... 10 250- 16; ’22-’27 222%4-190% 203 5.0 
100 = ieee U. S. Industrial Alcohol ... 5 112- 37; ’22~27 11734-102% 111 4.6 
No 398 ie 9 Gkset --  eeeews COL RMe ca bine scchivacne ae 44- 7; 22-27 2634- 22 23 . 
No 733 53 7.53° 4.24, 8 m U. S. Realty & Improve. .. 4 72- 48; ’26-'27 6834- 61% 64 6.3 
100 810 162 re [a a ae ee rr 144- 22; ’20-’27 6334- 40 44 +e 
100 7,116 er Perr rere 7 161- 82; ’22-’27 15234-137% 144 48 
100 666 155 eer Wabash Railway .......... .. 81- 6; ’22-’27  7034- 51 70 . 
100 600 106 iia Western Pacific .........00. 2: 48- 12; ’22-'27 3714- 28% 33 : 
100 998 186 ee Western Union ........... 8 172- 89; ’22-27. 17734-165 166 4.7 
No 3,172 17 — ree Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 51- 40; 1927 57%- 46% 53 3.8 
50 2,290 72 weed 493, 9 m Westinghouse Electric .... 4 95- 49; '22-'27 105%4- 88% 101 4.0 
50 i ee White Motors ............ 1 105- 30; ’22-'27 4134- 30% 33 3.0 

5 2,526 15 pase WR Willys-Overland .......... .. 35- 4: 22-27 21%- 17% 20 “ 
25 3,900 34 a; ~Seease Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 199-117; ’26-’27 194 -175% 185 2.7 
No 250 a ee | ade Wright Aeronautical ...... 2 95- 6: 12227 89 - 69 84 3.1 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended jomnecy 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Y,ear ended November 30. (q) Before charges 
depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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B. C. Forbes’ Newest Book 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


Sent for Seven Days’ Free Examination 


WHY THIS BOOK 


This book, drawn largely from intimate contact with nationally- 
known men of affairs, offers suggestions on how to get the most 
out of business. 

The “most” what? What you really want to get. 

Money? Yes and No. 

B. C. Forbes knows millionaire and multi-millionaire failures, 
men who have miserably missed out in life, men who have fol- 
lowed trails leading to pelf and power but also to disillusionment, 
unhappiness, remorse. 

He knows other men of affairs who, while winning equally as 
much money, have won genuine success—friendships, reputa- 
tion, influence, contentment, true joy in living. 

Material success is not true-blue success unless it brings 
mental success. Too often financial success is pursued at the 
cost of mental success. And, tragically, such chasers usually do 
not have their eyes opened until they begin to hear the grave 
a’calling them. 

An enthusiastic, joyful, vigorous, zestful life is not incom- 
patible with financial success. It makes, rather, for financial 
success if the right signposts are followed. 

This book draws attention to these signposts. 

It doesn’t draw illustrations from the dead past but from the 
living present, from the careers and the home-brewed philosophy 
of men known throughout the world of finance, industry, com- 
merce, from the experiences of men wrestling with the same 
difficulties and problems as beset the reader. 


The pace to-day is so swift, the battle is so strenuous, con- 
centration is so closely focussed, the immediate objective so 
engrossing that signposts, danger signals, are liable to be over- 
looked—and then the goal reached turns out to be the wrong 
goal, a goal only of disappointment, bitterness, wormwood, gall. 

And it is all so unnecessary! 

The pages of ““How to Get the Most Out of Business” may 
induce some of the busy men for whom they are primarily 
written to Stop! Look! Listen! in time to steer their course at 
least a little more effectively along the paths producing the most 
satisfying rewards and leading to that brand of success which 
yields joy and causes its possessor to radiate joy. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All right! 


Send me a copy of B. C. Forbes’ newest book, “‘How to Get the Most Out of Business.” 


HOW TO GET THE 
MOST OUT 


OF 
BUSINESS 





What Some Reviews Say 


“The readers will find many of their prob- 
lems identical with those presented by the 
author of this neat little volume. The ex- 
periences are taken from the actual business life 
of today and readers will at once see themselves 
reflected on the printed page.” —Raleigh, N. Y. 
Times. 


*‘He (B. C. Forbes) points the way in stimu- 
lating vim to the right objectives—the book is 
liberally sprinkled with the epigrams that have 
made FORBES’ name famous.”—Boston Globe. 


“Every phase of professional and business 
life is set forth for the guidance of those who 
are seeking success.”—Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 


Sent on Seven Days Approval 


We shall gladly allow you to examine “How 
to Get the Most Out of Business” for seven 
days. Return it, at our expense, within seven 
days after you receive it, or remit $2.50 as 
payment in full. The option rests with you. 
You will be the sole judge of the book’s value 
to you. 


Sooo twewese= Just fill in and mail coupon below---:<:<:-<-<—-2——:2-<5- 


I will 


either return it to you, at your expense, without further obligation to me, within seven days after I receive it, or 


I will remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
Please quote me on............... 


$0810 © COSC 0.686 S46 Od 0 066 © © ODM OO 2:0°H% © & & & O56 





o 0 2 e 6 6 © 28. @ 0.2 ¢6.0)0 © 2 0 2 2. 6 2.0.0.4 .% @ © 0.0 2.2 6 6 @ 
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narrow trading range since the first 
of the year, but without much reces- 
sion from former peak levels. No broad 
change in market position is indicated in- 
asmuch as money rates and commodity 
prices are steady and promise to remain so. 
Choice issues enjoying ready marketabil- 
ity do not as a rule sell to return over 5% 
per cent. It is well for the investor to 
bear this in mind when considering obliga- 
tions offering a 6 or 7 per cent. yield. The 
higher return is very apt to be indicative 
of some weak or doubtful feature as re- 
gards the debtor corporation. 


A List for Safety 


mo oil company bonds give a better 
than average return because of the 
long depression experienced by the indus- 
try. Some very good investment oppor- 
tunities seem to obtain in this group, as- 
suming that the worst has been seen and 
that the next major change in crude oil 
and refined products will be upward. 
Where safety is the first consideration, 
there is nothing like the underlying obliga- 
tions of the prosperous railroad and elec- 
tric light and power companies. Here is a 
good list from which to make selections: 


Bie prices have been holding in a 






















































































BONDS Yield 
Amer. Telephone & Telegraph 4’s, 1936.... 4.1% 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4’s, 1952.......... 4.1 
Blackstone Valley G & El 5’s, 1939...... 4.6 
—— w+ Ry Guar. 5s, a 4.4 
Chic. R. & Pacific 1st 4’s, 1934.......... 4.7 
Colorado Rt eee 4.7 
Columbia Gas & Elec deb 5’s, 1952 ...... 4.9 
Montana Power Co. Ist 5’s, 1943........ 4.4 
St. Louis Southwestern Ist 4’s, 1989...... 4.3 
Western Pacific R. R. Ist 5’s, 1946...... 4.9 











The bonds which are described in the 
following paragraphs do not all average 
as high in investment standing as the list 
just given. On the other hand, they give 














By Edward L. Barnes 
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(Geiecting Good Bonds for Varied 


Investment Requirements 


Outlook for Stable Interest Rates Should Keep Bond Prices Steady— 
Yields Run from 5 to 7 Per Cent with Higher Returns Indicative 
of Dangerous Speculative Risks 























| 
Bonds Offering Attractive Yield | 
Interest Approx. Call | 
Rate Maturity Price Yield Price | 
Dodge Bros. Debentures......... 6% 1940 89 7.3% 110 
Ce rrr 1940 91% 6.9 100 
(Without warrants) : | 
ee et rrr 7 1937 100% 6.8 105 
Series “A” 
LP OF) ip a re 6 1936 101 eg 105 
eS Beers 6 1948 105 5.5 105 
Series “A” . | 
Pup somml P. & L.........04. 5% 1949 104 5.1 105 | 
Series “A” | 
Ciesspeaie Corp. .....22..cesss 5 1947 99% 5.0 100 
Texas Power & Light........... 5 1956 101 49 105 | 
| 
a larger yield and offer reasonable safety 3.2 times. Its Series “A” 7 per cent. col- 


where bought as part of a diversified list. 
Barnsdall 6’s 


ARNSDALL CORPORATION de- 

benture 6’s, due 1940, without war- 
rants, yield almost 7 per cent. Interest 
charges were covered by a good margin 
even in 1927, a year of low oil prices. 
They are not of high investment quality, 
but would probably appreciate in price with 
a general improvement in oil trade condi- 
tions. 

There are nearly $25,000,000 of the de- 
bentures outstanding. Those carrying war- 
rants sell around 100. The warrants give 
a call on the stock at $25 a share until 
Dec. 15, 1930. 


Sinclair Oil 
INCLAIR CONSOLIDATED OIL 
CO. has been an erratic earner in the 
past, but under favorable conditions can 


cover its interest charges several times 
over. In 1926 fixed charges were earned 
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lateral bonds, due March 15, 1937, yield 
6.8 per cent. and are secured by what ap- 
pears to be valuable collateral. 

Beacon Oil Co. has a small issue of 
$3,000,000 of debentures 6’s which, when 
issued carried detachable warrants for the 
purchase of common stock. The deben- 
tures are an unsecured obligation and are 
subject to some $2,000,000 prior liens 
of no better than fair investment rating. 

On the average, however, earnings have 
been comfortably in excess of all interest 
requirements. The company is engaged in 
marketing, transporting and refining petro- 
leum products in New England and New 
York State. It operates the “Colonial 
Filling Station” and has a 50 per cent. 
interest in the Beacon Sun Co., which owns 
oil concessions in the Maracaibo Basin, 
Venezuela. 


A Bethlehem Steel Issue 


A BOND of splendid investment char- 
acter will be found in the Betlehem 
Steel Corporation Consolidated Mortgage 
Gold 6’s, 1948. While selling at their call 
price and not in position to advance much, 
the yield is attractive considering the 
equities protecting this obligation. Total 
interest charges have been earned more 
than twice over in recent years and regu- 
lar dividends are being paid on the pre- 
ferred stock. Position of the company has 
so far improved that common dividends 
are expected before long. 

Bethlehem is the second largest steel 
manufacturer in the country and has in- 
vested huge sums on improvements and 
pbetterments which have yet to be fully re- 
flected in earning power. 


Chesapeake Corp. 5’s 


HE Chesapeake Corporation converti- 
ble collateral trust 5’s, 1947, are se- 
cured by pledge of 600,000 shares of Chesa- 
peake & Ohio common stock, having a cur- 
rent market value of about $114,000,000. 
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The collateral 5’s are outstanding to the 
amount of $48,000,000. As Chesapeake & 
Ohio pays $10 a share dividends, the an- 
nual income of the holding company from 
this source is equivalent to 2% times the 
largest interest requirements on these 
bonds. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is earning its 
dividend about twice over, so that the pro- 
tection for the bonds appears ample. A 
sinking fund has been provided which, it 
is calculated, will retire over half of the 
issue by maturity. The bonds are re- 
deemable in lots of $2,500,000 or more on 
any interest date at par and are also call- 
able at that price for the sinking fund. 
They are convertible into the pledged shares 
after May 15, 1932, at prices which may 
give this privilege some value, provided the 
issue has not been redeemed prior to that 
date. 


Texas Power & Light 


EXAS POWER & LIGHT First and 

Refunding 5’s, 1956, are a high grade 
public utility investment for those who 
wish emphasis placed on the safety fea- 
ture. The company serves more than 200 
communities in Texas with electricity for 
power and light. It is controlled by the 
Southwestern Power & Light Co. and is 
under the supervision of the Electric Bond 
& Share Corp. 

These bonds are secured by a first mort- 
gage on a substantial portion of the com- 
pany’s property and by a lien on the re- 
mainder, subject to a moderate issue of 
underlying bonds. The majority of fran- 
chises are either without time limit or ex- 
tend beyond the maturity of these bonds. 
Fixed charges have been earned by a wide 
margin over a period of years. 


Lehigh Valley Coal 4’s 


EHIGH VALLEY COAL CO. is 
one of the large anthracite producers 
and has outstanding an issue of first mort- 
gage 4’s, 1933, which are in a strong in- 
vestment position. The bonds are secured 
by a first lien on over 15,000 acres of coal 
lands and on an undivided interest in other 
lands, also on buildings, equipment and 
other property owned. While earnings 
have fluctuated considerably, in no year 
during the past decade has the company 
failed to cover its interest charges after 
allowance for depletion and depreciation. 
In most of the years the inargin was 
very large. In 1926 charges were earned 
about 3.74 times. The bonds are further 
protected by the guarantee, both as to 
Principal and interest, of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad Co. They are quoted around 
98 to yield 4.3 per cent. 


Loew’s Debenture 6’s 


OEW’S, INC., debenture 6’s, 1941, are 
outstanding to the amount of about 
$14,500,000 and are redeemable at 105 on 
or before April 1, 1931. Each debenture 
upon original issue carried stock purchase 
warrants detachable on or after Oct. 1, 
1926, for the purchase of common stock 
in the ratio of five shares for each $1000 
debenture at $55 per share at any time on 
or before April 1, 1931. Ex-warrants, the 
debentures sell around 100% and with the 
Warrants they are quoted at 106-107. 
Inasmuch as earnings of the company 
are showing a steady upward trend, the de- 
bentures with warrants are possibly the 
better purchase. Interest is payable April 
and Oct. 1. While not secured by a mort- 




















H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Incorporated 





Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 
—Specialists in Public Utilities 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
111 Broadway 231 So. La Salle St. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


Direct Private Wires 


Chicago - New York - Boston - Philadel phia 
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D. 6C. Seebeis Guided by Radio et Stench 


To Lovers of Sea, Sky and Drifting Clouds: 


Summer is just around the corner, and 
it is in order to suggest a cruise on the 
Great Lakes as part of your vacation. 


We would be pleased to help you plan 
an outing of two, four, six or eight days’ 
duration on the Lower Lakes, and supply 
you with pictures and descriptions of 
pleasant places: Niagara Falls, Mackinac 
Island, and others. 


If you contemplate an automobile tour, 
plan to make part of the journey by boat. 
Our overnight service between Buffalo 
and Detroit; Cleveland and Detroit, is 
used extensively by automobilists. If you 
desire a longer voyage our line between 
Cleveland and Chicago, via Detroit, 
Mackinac Islandand St.Ignace, willappeal 
to you. Dancing, concerts, radio enter- 
tainments, deck games on shipboard— 
not a dull moment. 


A. A. SCHANTZ, President. 














Fares: Buffalo to Detroit, $5; Cleveland to 
Detroit, $3; meals and berth extra, For the 
Chicago- Mackinac Island tours fares given are 
for the round trip, and include every expense on 
steamers: Buffalo to Mackinac Island, $49; to 
Chicago, $79. Cleveland to Mackinac. Island, 
$41. 50: & to Chicago, $71.50. Detroit to Mackinac 
Island, $30; to Siiewe, $60. Stopovers at Mack- 
inac Island and other pore. For reservations 
address E. H. McCracken, G etroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Fast freight service on all divisions at low rates. 


— 
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gage, the debentures are protected by 
earnings widely in excess of interest re- 
quirements. For the fiscal year ended Aug. 
31, 1927, all charges were earned more 
than six times over. Loew’s, Inc., owns 
the Metro-Goldwyn Pictures Corporation 
and is one of the leading amusement en- 
terprises in the country. 


Puget Sound Power & Light 514’s 


UGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT 

Co. does the greater part of the elec- 
tric light and power business of the west- 
ern half of the State of Washington. It 
is chiefly a hydro-electric property. Gross 
and net earnings increased to a new high 
level last year, and though the company’s 
progress has not been spectacular, it has 
been impressive. It has an issue of First 
and Refunding Gold 5% per cent. bonds, 
Series “A,” due 1949. They are secured 
by a first mortgage on important parts of 
the company’s property, and a mortgage on 
the balance subject to about $17,000,000 
underlying liens. 

Fixed charges have been earned an 
average of nearly twice over in recent 
years. They are redeemable at 105 up to 
June 1, 1929, and thereafter at decreasing 
premium. The yield of approximately 5 
per cent. is attractive in the present money 
market for a security of this type. 


Small Loan Laws in 23 
States 


HE current agitation for Uniform 

Small Loan Laws, may be taken as 
an indication that New York is at last 
fully awake to the unscrupulous practices 
of the Loan Shark and is determined to 
do something about his case immediately. 
That this movement is a step in the right 
direction, no one (if we except the Loan 
Shark himself) will deny, but just how 
Uniform Small Loan Laws operate for 
the good of the public is best judged by 
the experiences of the 23 states where they 
have been in effect for some time. 

In each of these states, the usurer has 
been forced out of business through his 
inability to compete with licensed small 
loan companies loaning money at interest 
rates established by state legislation. 

Two such companies, The Fulton Indus- 
trial Securities Corporation and The Se- 
curity Banker’s Finance Corporation, have 
submitted financial statements for Febru- 
ary, 1928, which indicate that state regu- 
lated loans allow the banker sufficiently 
large returns on his money. 

The first mentioned shows net earnings 
for February of $4,317.32, over eight times 
the interest requirements on outstanding 
bonds. Net earnings of the second men- 
tioned, for the same period, amounted to 
over $6900, or over 15 times the interest 
requirements on outstanding bonds. 








Record U. S. Exports 


ans exports from the United 
States were $373,000,000 and imports 
were $353,000,000, leaving a favorable 
trade balance of $20,000,000. 

The corresponding figures for Febru- 
ary last year showed exports of $372,438,- 
000 and imports of $310,877,000 with a 
favorable balance of $61,561,000. 

American exports for February this 
year, while only slightly in excess of those 
for the month last year were larger than 
ever recorded during the same period of 
any year. 
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OAK PARK—thriving 
suburb of Chicago, and 
largest community in 
the world operating 
under a village form of 
government — is one of 
the 196 ‘municipalities 
whose streets are 
lighted with electricity 
supplied by this 
Company. 

Write Dept. E for Year Book 

with other interesting facts about 


this Company and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles—293 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 














Which stocks 
should lead 
next advance? 


Write for free copy of “The 
Marsh Stock Traders Guide” and 
treatise, “The Business of Trading 
in Stocks.” 


W. T. Marsh & Co. 


150 Broadway New York 

















How Many 
of Your 


Executives | 


Read Forbes? 
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Public Utility 


News 


8.10 Cents Average Railway 


Fare 


F Nagevton sone cash fare now is being 
received by electric railway com- 
panies in 234 cities of the United 
States, the American Electric Railway 
Association has announced. The aver- 
age fare for all cities, including passes 
and cut rate tickets, is 8.10 cents. 

This average is an increase of about 
60 per cent. over fares prior to the 
European war. Wages and material 
costs, according to the association, have 
increased more than 100 per cent. in 
the same period. 





Contract Signed for Largest 


Concrete Dam 


ROVIDING for the highest rein- 

forced concrete dam ever built, an 
extensive irrigation, flood control and 
highway constructian.‘project for Lower 
California has been consummated by the 
signing of a contract between General 
Abelardo L. Rodriguez, Governor of he 
Northern District of Lower California, 
Mexico, and the Ambursen Construction 
Company of New York and San Fran- 
cisco. The program will aggregate 
$15,000,000, the cost of the dam being 
estimated at $3,000,000. 

Work will begin immediately on the 
first dam to be built under the contract, 
known as the Rodriguez dam. This will 
be the highest dam in Mexico, rising 255 
feet from the bed of the river to the 
crest. The site is thirty miles from San 
Diego, eleven miles south of the interna- 
tional boundary. In addition to irri- 
gating a considerable area of rich river 
bottom land immediately below the 
border, the waters from this dam will 
form the municipal water supply for the 
City of Tijuana. 





Electric Clock Seen for 20 
Miles 


HE most brilliant clock in the world, 

on which the time can be told at a 
distance of twenty miles, has recently 
been set up in Baltimore. 

The clock consists of a 10-foot copper 
octagon in which are set sixteen red and 
white electric lamps of 25,000 candle- 
power each. 

The red lights flash once on the 
quarter hour, twice on the half, three 
times on the three quarters and four 
times on the hour. After the red flashes, 


the white lights flash the number of the 
hour. 





Edison on Electrical 


Progress 


iT} Of one thing I am more positive 
than I was even forty years ago— 
the electrical development of America 
has only well begun,” declares Thomas 
A, Edison. 
“I have lived to see the street car, 
the elevator, the electrified railroad, the 
automobile, the phonograph, the motion 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY: 


In the expansion which has occurred in 
National Electric Power Company system 
during the past year, the increase in hydro 
electric generating plants is an important 
element. While total generating capacity has 
increased 225%, the gain in hydro capacity 


has been 467%. 


Nearly three-fourths of the system’s water- 
driven equipment is in New England, where 
conditions are highly favorable for this type 


of operation. 


Number Ten 


57 William Street 
New York 









































INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 














Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding reliable security 
brokers with whom they 


can safely do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Here is the in- 
vestment wis- 
dom and experi- 
ence of a lifetime 
“boiled down” to a few in- 
valuable pages — safe rules 
for placing surplus money 
at a good rate of income. 


This booklet was written 
for those having large or 
small amounts to invest, 
and is sent free on request. 
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contributes to the daily bread of the 
world through the International 
Harvester Company. This vast agri- 
cultural institution is foremost in 
the use of electricity for every manu- 
facturing process, and a large part 
of its power requirements are sup- 
plied by— 

Commonwealth Edison Company 

The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Commonwealth Edison Company haspaid 15 
consecutive divi to its stockholders. Seat 


for the year book. This stock listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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If you wish to add New Products to your 
—_ or have a good Patent to sell, write 


" CHARLES A. SCOTT 
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773F Garson Ave. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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picture, the radio, the airplane, and the 
beginning of television. It seems to- 
day to many, as it seemed to most men 
and women in 1882, that no great for- 
ward steps remain to be taken which are 
comparable to those already taken. 

“What this development will mean in 
comfort, in leisure, and in opportunity 
for the larger life of the spirit, we have 
only begun to realize.” 





Wide Interest in Utilities 


SIXTY-TWO million individuals, or 

more than half the population of 
the United States, are directly or in- 
directly affected by the prosperity of 
the country’s public utilities, declares 
Frederick H. Ecker, Vice-President of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and Chairman of the National As- 
sociation of Owners of Railroad and 
Public Utility Securities. 

Aside from the million or two owners 
of utility securities, the many millions 
who have insurance policies and savings- 
bank accounts are all indirect owners of 
these securities says Mr. Ecker, and 
therefore vitally interested in the condi- 
tion of the public utility companies. 
Savings banks alone now have more 
than $300,000,000 invested in utility 
securities, he declares, and his own com- 
pany, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, has about $200,000,000 so in- 


vested. 





Investment Trust Elects 
Directors 


HE Sterling Securities Corporation, 

the recently incorporated investment 
trust, has elected the following directors: 
Paul Cabot, director, National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston; Harold A. Fortington, 
financial secretary, Royal Insurance Com- 
pany ; Edward S. Goodwin, Goodwin-Beach 
& Co., Hartford, Conn.; Franklin E. 
Parker, Jr., attorney, Parker & Garrison; 
Daniel T. Pierce, vice-chairman, Anthra- 
cite Operators Conference; Sterling Pile, 
president, Insuranshares Corporation; Er- 
nest Stauffen, Jr., vice-president, New 
York Trust Company; Louis Stewart, 
president and chairman of the board, Ster- 
ling Securities Corporation; Charles P. 
Taft, 2d, prosecuting attorney, Hamilton 
County, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward B. 
Twombly, attorney, Putney, Twombly & 
Putney; Samuel D. Warriner, president, 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company, 
Philadelphia; Walter Reid Wolf, assist- 
ant to president, the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company. 





Hollywood Opens Harbor . 

OLLYWOOD, just twenty miles 

north of Miami, has recently opened 
her- harbor to the ocean. Two blasts of 
dynamite set off by President Coolidge 
pressing a button in the White House 
cleared away the remainder of the narrow 
sand pit which separated Bay Mabel from 
the Atlantic. 

It opened a channel 18 feet deep, and by 
the end of this year it is planned to have a 
minimum depth of 35 feet in Bay Mabel, 
to admit the largest ocean liners. 

Construction of the Bay Mabel $6,000, 
000 world port project was started last 
March, and has gone steadily forward. 
Hollywood has not halted in her develop- 
ment, but has visioned a mighty future 
and prepares for it. 
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Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 
Sent for three months, without | 
charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. | 


Members New York Stock Exchange | 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK | 
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Certificates 
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ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
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Scotts Bent 
for Perfect Lawns. / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
pd lawn that chokes out weeas before 
bf can grow! A deep, . uniform 

that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, yun plant stolons or 
the hope oda s—and in a few weeks you have 

luxu~iant lawn like the sone Steen pile of a 
urkish carpet. Read all about this unusual 

3 in cur spantrated booklet *" “pent Lawns.’ 
jailed on reques' 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
364 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 








HARRIS TWEED 


The cream of Scotch Homespuns and 
aristocrat of all sports wear. Direct 
from the makers. Suit-lengths cut to 
order and sent postage paid. Samples 
free on stating shades desired. 








Newall, 425 Stornoway, Scotland 
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HOMAS NELSON PERKINS was 

elected chairman of the executive 
ccmmittee of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road, succeeding Homer Loring. Philip 
R. Allen and Louis M. Atherton were 
elected directors. 

George L. Ohstrom, of G. L. Ohstrom 
& Company, has been elected a director 
of the Eastern Exchange Bank, New 
York. 

F, A. Wilson-Lawrenson, former pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Georgian, has been 
elected president of the Southern Mort- 
gage Securities Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. 

O. H. Chalkley has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Tobacco Products Corporation. 

C. M. Chester, Jr., president of the 
Postum Cereal Company, and D. R. 
McLaughlin, of Toronto, have resigned 
as directors of Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc. 


N. LINCOLN has been elected 

e president of the Belding-Heming- 
way Company, succeeding General E. 
C. Young, who becomes chairman. 

D. M. Nelson and C. A. Walter have 
been elected directors of Sears, Roebuck 
& Company. 

H. L. Pratt was elected a director of 
the American Can Company. 

W. H. Neely and F. R. Valpey were 
elected directors of the Graham-Paige 
Motors Corporation. 

Ernst B. Filsinger has been appointed 
director of foreign sales of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. 

Dr. Harvey Nathaniel Davis, now oc- 
cupying the chair of mechanical engin- 
eering at Harvard University, has been 
chosen as president of the Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology. Dr. Davis will 
assume his new duties September 1. 


ALTER A. VONDERLIETH has 
been appointed circulation man- 
ager of the Wall Street News. 

M. K. Blackmer has resigned as direc- 
tor of the Mid-West Refining Company. 

Curtis M. Yohe, son of J. B. Yohe, 
vice-president of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad, has been appointed assist- 
ant to President Patrick E. Crowley, of 
the New York Central. 

Joel Rathbone, vice-chairman of the 
National Surety Company, was elected 
a director of the National Home Found- 
ing Corporation. 

Robert M. Feustel was elected a direc- 
tor of the Chicago South Shore & South 
Bend Railroad. 


Rr deaths among financial and 
business leaders: John M. Coward, 
head of the Coward shoe stores; Emile 
Mayrisch, president of the European 
(Luxemburg) steel combine; John R. 
Kenly, president, Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad; Rodman Wanamaker, head of 
the Wanamaker stores; Edmund E. 
Sinclair, president, Sinclair & Car- 
roll; George Forrest Butterworth, mem- 
ber of the law firm of Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft; J. D. Maxwell, re- 
tired automobile manufacturer. 
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The Power Which Conquers the Mountain Grades 
Will Bring You a Safe Income 


Without puffing of smoke or chug of steam ..... 
silent .....a coursing greyhound of steel..... 
a thing of ponderous power, unwasted ener: 

. +. the electric locomotive smoothly hauls its 
great load over the mountain 


grades. This is 





The uses of electricity are many and varied—its 
functions small and great — the demand for it 
almost universal. Because of this the bonds of 
good Electric Power and Light Companies offer 


is ae a A will be sent you on 
to investors a safe and unfailing income. —Beaiizt's-7"**** *** 1°" 
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Maintaining Sound 
Investment 
Principles 


For 35 years the fundamentally 
sound policy of the House of 
Hodson has been one of help- 
ful service to the holders of 
the securities it underwrites 
and of complete protection for 
their invested funds. 


Investors in 


Participating 
Bonds 


in addition to receiving interest 
at the rate of 6% per annum, 
share in the profits which their 
money makes possible. 


We invite consultation or cor- 
respondence with investors in- 
terested in a long record of 
Safety, Good Yield, Plus Extra 
Participations. 


THIS BOOKLET kas 
placed extra 
dollars in the 
pockets of many 
investors. Send 
the coupon for 
your copy. 
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Private wires to New 
Orleans, Chicago and 
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throughout the 
South. 


Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 Beaver Street — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 





























How Many of Your 
Executives Read Forbes? 











DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Entered in- 


dustrial tractor field by aquisition of 
Monarch Tractor Co., manufacturers of 
crawler or tank-type of tractor. 

American Brown Boveri Electric Corp. 
—Began work on $12,000,000 naval scout 
cruiser. Two years will be required to 
complete the ship. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—Stock- 
holders will be asked to authorize issue 
of $50,000,000 20-year convertible 4%4 per 
cent. debentures, dated March 1, 1928, 
proceeds to be applied toward retirement 
of certain 5% per cent. and 6 per cent. 
convertible debentures, for acquisition of 
property and for other corporate pur- 
poses. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works— Oper- 
ating around 20 per cent. of capacity, 
or at same rate as for past several 
months. 

Bancitaly Corp.—No change in divi- 
dend rate is contemplated at forthcom- 
ing meeting according to despatch from 
San Francisco. Last previous dividend 
was 65 cents a share, paid Jan. 1, 1928. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Com- 
pleted first deep zone well in Signal 
Hill at depth of 6,261 feet flowing 3,000 
barrels and 500,000 feet of gas. Over 
75 per cent. of stock has been deposited 
for exchange into Texas Corp. and plan 
has been declared operative. Texas Corp. 
has extended time for deposit of Cali- 
fornia Petroleum shares to March 31. 

Chicago Rock Island & Pacific Ry.— 
Declared quarterly dividend of $1.50 on 
common, thus making anual rate $6, 
against $5 previously paid. 

Cities Service Co.—Common §stock- 
holders of record March 28 have right 
to subscribe at $45 a share to additional 
common in ratio of one new share for 
each 10 held. Rights expire April 17, 
1928. Payment may be made in full or 
in instalments. Any common not taken 
up by common stockholders will be 
offered to preferred’ and preference 
shareholders of record March 28, at $45 
a share, subject to allotment under such 
regulations as board may adopt. An- 
nounced Koolmotor gasoline, new anti- 
carbon and high test fuel. Results are 
said to be gratifying. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc—New marble- 
ized tiled linoleum, perfected during 
1927, is said to be meeting with demand 
in excess of present capacity of produc- 
tion. 

Dictaphone Corp.—Report for 1927 
states that year was most profitable in 
history of corporation. Sales for 1928 
to date show substantial increase over 
same period of 1927, according to Presi- 
dent Stowell. 

Eastman Kodak Co.—Organized new 
subsidiary known as Recordak Corp., 
capitalized at $1,000,000 to manufacture 
Eastman Business Recordak, a machine 
developed to protect banks against loss 
through fraud in drawing checks. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Is con- 
structing a plant in England. 

Ford Motor Co.—Employing close to 
96,000 at Detroit plants. By end of 
March production of Model A Fords 
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will be under way in fifteen assembly 
plants, according to Ford News, official 
organ. During February schedule pro- 
vided for production of 1,000 cars daily. 
After March it is hoped that production 
will climb rapidly. 

Gabriel Snubbers Mfg. Co.—Passed 
quarterly dividend of 87% cents due on 
Class “A” and “B” common. 

General Electric Co—And Electric 
Bond and Share Co. are reported to be 
contemplating large investments in the 
public utility and electric manufacturing 
field in Great Britain. Announced de- 
velopment of new high frequency radio 
tube capable of radiating from 10 to 15 
kilowatts of high frequency power, 
probably 50 times as much as any short 
wave tube has heretofore been able to 
produce. 

General Motors Corp.—<Assets passed 
the billion-dollar mark in 1927, for first 
time in history. Balance sheet as of 
Dec. 31, 1927, shows total assets of $1,- 
098,477,575, an increase of $177,583,470 
from the end of the previous year. Re- 
port shows that 1,554,577 cars were sold 
here and abroad and that the company 
made 44 cars of every 100 in the United 
States. Net earnings for 1927 amounted 
to $235,104,826. Managers Securities Co., 
owned by executives and officials of 
General Motors, is reported to have pur- 
chased about 200,000 shares of addition- 
al General Motors common stock at to- 
tal cost of about $30,000,000 cash. 

Hupp Motor Car Co.—Shipped 5,214 
cars in February, a new monthly record, 
against 5,075 in November, 1927, pre- 
vious record, and 3,618 in January, 1928, 
and 4,106 in February, 1927. 

International Paper Co.—Increased 
holdings in common stock of New Eng- 
land Power Association to 45 per cent. 
of total outstanding. Announcement was 
also made of acquisition of plant at 
Wellsburg, W. Va., making rope paper 
for manufacturing into heavy weight 
paper. bags. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Corp.— 
Refused proposal of Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Rail- 
ways employees that company’s action 
in discharging 21 employees who were 
members of Amalgamated Association 
be submitted to Mayor or Transit Com- 
mission for arbitration. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first two 
months of 1928, 17,977,439; same period 
1927, $16,264,559; increase 10.5 per cent. 

S. H. Kress & Co.—Sales for first two 
months of 1928, $7,934,569; same period 
1927, $6,826,884; increase, 16.2 per cent. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales for first two months 
of 1928, $1,022,904; same period 1927, 
$1,118,056; decrease, 8.5 per cent. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Net earn- 
ings for 1927, $10,337,000, equal, after 
preferred dividends, to $15.15 a share on 
462,079 common shares, against $8,740,- 
000, or $14.44 a share, on the 435,736 
shares in 1926. Declared quarterly divi- 
dend of $2 on preferred, payable April 
15 to holders of record March 31, an in- 
crease of 25 cents compared with dis- 
bursement of $1.75 made Jan. 16. 
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Montgomery, Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first two months of 1928, $27,775,550; 
same period 1927, $27,341,184; increase 
1.2 per cent. 

Moto Meter Co.—Passed quarterly 
dividend on Class “A” stock. Last pay- 
ment was 90 cents, on Jan. 3, 1928. 

National Bellas Hess Co.—Plans to 
open chain of department stores 





ly throughout country in near future, ac- 
al cording to J. E. Berk, general manager 
)- of retail division. 

y. New England Investors Shares, Inc.— 
n Involuntary petition in bankruptcy was 


filed in Federal Court at New York 

d against New England Collateral Shares 

n Corp., on claim of three petitioning 

creditors who had claims for moneys 

paid for securities of New England In- 
vestors Shares, Inc., of Boston, suc- 
cessor by change of name. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
Filed with California Railroad Com- 
mission formal denial of charges that 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was real factor in company’s fight for 
increased telephone rates. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Co.—Fed- 
eral Trade Commission reaffirmed its 
order of July, commanding Famous 
Players Lasky Corp., predecessor, to 
stop alleged unfair and monopolistic 
) practices, including block booking of 

films. 

Pere Marquette Ry.—Declared extra 
dividend of $2 and regular dividend of 
$1.50 on common payable April 2 to 
holders of record Mar 16. On April 1, 
1927, a similar extra was paid. 

: Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
two months of 1928, $48,082,184; same 
period 1927, $43,046,542; increase 1.7 per 
cent. 

Standard Oil Co. of New York—Ad- 

4 vanced retail gasoline prices in New 
York from 18 to 19 cents a gallon. 


Studebaker Corp.—Sales for first two 
months of 1928 are reported to be well 
over 19,000 cars, compared with 13,985 
in same period of 1927. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co— 
Paul D. Cravath, acting chairman, was 
quoted as follows: “Subject of merger 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
with several other companies as report- 
ed in press is one for consideration of 
individual stockholders of various com- 
panies and has not come before board 
of directors of Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. in any way.” 

Willys-Overland Co—Shipped 39,123 
Willys-Knight and Whippet cars in Jan- 
uary and February, 1928, against 26,375 
cars in same months of 1927. Entered 
March with 31,000 unfilled orders . 

- Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first two months of 1928, $36,112,502; 
same period 1927, $33,493,936; increase, 
/82 per cent. “My reports are,” says 
President Parson, “that business is hav- 
ing healthy increase and I do not see 
anything to interfere with fine Spring 
business through March and April, 
which includes big Easter shopping busi- 
ness.” 

Yellow Truck & Ceach Mfg. Co— 
Started removal of plant and general 
ey to new $8,000,000 plant in Pontiac, 
“LICH, 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—Pro- 
posed merger with Inland Steel Com- 
Pany has been abandoned due, it was 
explained, to inability to agree on cer- 
tain important features. 
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Electric Service 


OVER LARGE AREAS 


HE subsidiary companies of the Middle 
West Utilities Company go out into 
the open spaces to deliver ample power 
to communities large and small, near and 
remote, and to agricultural and industrial 
activities spread over the countryside—a 
field hitherto lagging far behind the met- 
ropolitan centers in electric development. 
The first requisite of efficient electric 
generation is a large consuming popula- 
tion within reach of a single plant. The 
population must be sufficient for large- 
scale production and constant use of facil- 
ities, without which no generating plant 
can operate efficiently. Through the con- 
struction of widespread transmission sys- 
tems it is possible to serve a wide area 
through a single, efficient plant, and thus 
embrace in its field of operation the popu- 
lation necessary for efficient operation. 
This duplication of large-city operating 
conditions has made the electric service in 
non-metropolitan areas as attractive, from 
an investment standpoint, as in the large 
cities. And, conversely, it is making fea- 
sible the investment that makes possible 
the service, for capital is the prime re- 
quirement of an adequate electric service. 





Middle West Utilities Company 
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INVEST $63 


Monthly 


SPEND $10,000 
In 120 Months 


$63 monthly invested in 
Investors Syndicate Certifi- 
cates yields $10,000 in 120 
months. This $10,000 is un- 
conditionally guaranteed 
by a third-of-a-century old 
house with assets in excess 


of $19,000,000. 


Larger or smaller amounts 
grow proportionately. 
Look into this convenient 
Plan today. 


Mail the coupon for 
full informationFM 6 
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INFORMATION COUPON 


THE F.H.SMITH Co. 
Investment Bankers Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 
investments only. Send me copy of New 
illustrated booklet, 
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Construction Activity Shows 
No Sign of Let-Up 


Office Building Down but Residential Construction Over. 
balances and Monthly Totals Continue to Advance 


By Frank E. Perley 


T first quarter of 1928 is ending 
with some rather surprising devel- 
opements in the construction field. 

Thus far the volume of new building 

started or contracted for throughout the 

United States has exceeded the expecta- 

tions of even the more optimistic leaders 

in the industry. 

Contracts awarded and plans filed during 
January gave promise of another remark- 
able construction year, and this prospect 
was enhanced by February’s showing. But 
in the early days of March, by which 
time many expected a slowing-down in 
the renewed activity which had developed 
at the close of 1927, the trend continued 
in the same direction as during January 
and February. It seems most probable, 
therefore, that with the spring season at 
hand there will be no let-up in construction 
work before mid-summer at the earliest. 


Office Building Drops 


NE feature of current conditions 

which stands out prominently has to 
do with office building construction. At 
last the danger of too much of this class 
of construction seems to have impressed 
the industry. Oddly enough, in New York 
City, where warnings of this danger first 
were heard fifteen months ago, many such 
projects still are being undertaken, but 
in Chicago and in the principal cities of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
half a dozen other important states the 
construction of additional office buildings 
has been curtailed decidedly. 

The reason for this change is readily 
found. Surveys have vindicated the pre- 
dictions of those who maintained that this 
class of construction was being overdone. 
In most cities the demand for new office 
space has failed to equal the supply which 
has become available. The percentage of 
vacancies has grown steadily, until now 
it is higher as a rule than in many years. 
It exceeds by several points the margin 
of 10 per cent. regarded by conservative 
building managers as the limit of good 
business. 

The surplus of office space now avail- 
able, plus what will be added by buildings 
nearing completion, should be equal to all 
demands certainly as far in the future as 
1930 and possibly longer. Under these 
circumstances a gradual softening in rents 
may be looked for, and many large organ- 
izations using extensive office space already 
are planning to reduce their rental charges 
when present leases expire. 


Total Figures High 


T is to be noted, however, that aside 

from office building construction there 
is no downward trend in the industry. 
More than one observer among the real 
pessimists a year ago frankly admits see- 
ing clear signs of a revival in the building 
field now. Renewed activity is reported 
from many sections of the country in 
which building operations slowed down 


last year. This upward trend is becoming 
quite general, the value of new projects 
reported from various cities not being 
so impressive in each instance perhaps but 
the whole constituting a volume of con- 
struction which will figure large in the 
year’s developments. 

Residential building continues to be the 
outstanding feature of the current activity, 
but schools and churches, with an impor- 
tant hotel project here and there, also are 
swelling the volume of work and keeping 
the early 1928 totals in close range with 
the record-breaking figures of 1926 and 
1927. 

The total of contracts awarded during 
February exceeded $515,000,000 for the 
ernlire United States and represented a 
larger volume of work than ever before 
was reported for that month. This total 
is comparable with $475,000,000 for Jan- 
uary and with aproximately $430,000,000 
for February a year ago. 


Record for February 


5 Haein remarkable February record was 
due not only to expanding activity 
in New England, New York and the 
Middle Atlantic States but was added to 
by many projects reported from the Cen- 
tral Western sections of the cauntry, 
from Texas and from some of the Far 
Western States. More than half of the 
February total represented residential 
projects, the other expenditures being set 
aside for commercial and industrial build- 
ings and for public works and _ utilities, 
together with a good volume of social and 
recreational projects. 

The extent to which residential building 
continues can only be regarded with sur- 
prise. As was pointed out in Forbes for 
March 1 a total of $5,800,000,000 was 
spent for residential construction during 
1926 and 1927, an average of more than 
$240,000,000 a month. Yet during Feb- 
ruary of this year the contracts awarded 
for this class of construction totalled more 
than $260,000,000, New York reporting 
astonishing activity in such projects. 


New England Home Building 


In the New England States also builders 
seem confident of finding a market for a 
large volume of residential work and are 
proceding with apartment construction on 
an extensive scale. 

The same development is reported from 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware and Virginia, while in Wash- 
ington City the construction of new resi- 
dential projects keeps constantly under 
way. Even in the Central West, where 
this class of work figured largely in the 
totals three and four years ago, many such 
undertakings are listed in the February 
contracts awarded. 

Thus far in 1928 the list of contemplated 
projects continues impressive in volume— 
this barometer of future activity indicat- 
ing that no early slump in building need 
be anticipated. 
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ndustrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned : 


What Is Metered Mail—This method 
of mailing in large quantities has become 
standard in the United States. A free 
advisory service conducted by The Post- 
age Meter Company, 711 Pacific Street, 
Stamford, Conn., will help you solve your 
mailing problems. 

Special Machinery—Servant of Indus- 
try—This booklet describing the Kent- 
Owens Machine Company service in 
building special machinery for your spe- 
cial needs, will be sent free on request. 
Address, Toledo, Ohio. 

National Association of Foremen—This 
booklet, giving a statement of the his- 


tion, also giving suggestions for organiz- 
ing foremen’s clubs, will be sent free on 
request by E. H. Tingley, Secretary, 1249 

Sturtevant Equipment—For heating, 
Information and lit- 
erature can be had gratis by applying 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass. 

Profitable Business Control—Is_ the 
title of a booklet issued by Acme Card 
System Co., 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., which will be sent free on 
request. This pamphlet describes the 
advantages in using the Acme card sys- 
tems in improving business and building 
up profits. 

Communicating, Control and Signalling 
Systems—Made by the Automatic Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., 1001 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, form an important 
equipment in modern business. Informa- 
tion on the various systems can be had 
gratis. 

Playing for Health—Is the title of 24- 
page book interestingly written and il- 
lustrated, describing a compact compo- 
site home and office gymnasium, and is- 
sued by the Gym Junior Company, 542 
Gregory Avenue, Weehawken, N. J. 
Sent free on request. 

Budget Control—A new booklet on 
budget control issued by Ernst & Ernst, 
27 Cedar Street, New York, will be sent 
to anyone interested. The budget in 
business, as a means through which man- 
agement achieves coordinated effort, 
conservation of resources and more rapid 
turnover of merchandise inventories, is 
described in this 32-page booklet. 

Pointers in Planning an Office—A 
bea itiful 16-page booklet, gives helpful 
iniormation on office harmony, lighting, 
planning and name of nearest “Clemco” 


representative. Write for copy to The 
Ciemetsen Co., 3419 Division Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


_Make Your Floors Pay Dividends— 
use of the Finnell Electric floor ma- 
es is found to effect a great saving 
le cost of the necessary work of 
daily cleaning of office and factory floors. 
Sent free by Finnell System, Inc., 234 
East Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
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INSURANCE 


Protects the Principal and Interest of Your Investment 


The Following Four Surety Companies 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


fetedbatiiiela 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


With Resources of Over 


Insure Or Guarantee In Varying Percentages 
Principal and Interest of the 
Underlying Mortgages or Bonds Protecting 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE 
51% BONDS 
Booklets on Request 
a PWate) pV mmm Ol ie), mys (e):amey-\e] am Oem 


Baltimore - 


- Maryland 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CoO. 


Fiscal Agents 
111 E. Redwood Street 


Established 1899 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Send for 
Investors’ 


Guide 


Our Investor's Guide will lead you to complete 
investment satisfaction and sérvice, wherever 
you live. Write todey. Use attached coupon. 





i] d without or obligation, 
neces loom-leaf Record Book and cureat lit of 
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rom a House with an 


Unequaled Record 


The record of the house from which you 
buy your bonds is the most vital factor in 
determining their safety. Confidence is 
natural in dealing with the House of 
Greenebaum — because. for nearly three- 
quarters ofa centu:y, principal and inierest 
of every Greenebaum Safeguarded Bond 
have been promptly paid to investors. 














73 Years Investment Service 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Bond is approved 
and recommended by the Oldest Real Estate Bond 
House Founded 1855. The experience and 
knowledge applied by this Institution justifies the 
confidence enjoyed by Greenebaum Investors. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Combany. 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
POUNDED 1855 - CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Test These 
Imported Cigars 
At Our Expense 


Cagayan Valley Long Fillers, Connecti- 
cut Wrappers; Hand Made; 












Sanitary Shops 


ROSE-MARIE 


, Perfectos 


are the best smokes for 
the money you can buy. 
If sold at retail, you 
would have to pay 
double. And if import 
duties were charged, you 
would have to pay re- 
tailers about 35c each in- 
stead of 4c each as we 
offer. 


Weare exclusive Amer- 
ican distributors. We 
must sell millions a year 
to fulfill our contracts. 


You pay only factory 
prices, plus the usual 
small importer’s profits. 
We make our money on 
repeat orders. Constantly 
growing. 





is our price for a 15- 
cent guality cigar. Smoke 
10 on us. If the flavor 
does not please, send the 
other 90 back, and we 
will cheerfully refund 
your $4.00. 


ROSE MARIES 


are mild. You can smoke 
20 a day with no bad 
after-effects. They are 
free even-burning, with 
distinct, pleasing flavor. 


Already hundreds of 
customers claim that 
they prefer Rose Marie 
Perfectos to any 10 or 
15 cent brand of cigars 
they ever tried. 


Mail Your Coupon Today  _ _ 


-— ee ee ee oe ee oe 


NATIONAL CIGAR CO., 431D 
969 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send 


me 100 Rose Marie Perfecto Cigars. I 


will pay postman $4.00, plus postage. It is agreed 
that if the first 10 are not satisfactory I may re- 
turn the other 90 and get back my $4.00, without 


question. (Mild—? Medium—? Strong—?) Check 
preference. 
NOTE—If you will send check or M.O., you 


will prevent delays and save 12c C.O.D. charges. 
If you live East of Pittsburgh, send $4.25 ($4.00 
yy 25¢ postage). If West of Pittsburgh, send 
4.40. 
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How Many of 
Your 
Executives 


Read FORBES? 




















Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


The Key to Atlanta—Complete in- 
formation in a 40-page booklet on At- 
lanta’s advantages as a manufacturing 
and distributing point. Sent free on re- 
quest by Industrial Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, 102 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

An Appraisal Service a Necessity—In 
order to present the proper statements 
to stockholders and others interested, 
the American Appraisal Company, 120 
Broadway, New York, will be glad to 
send details of their service to inquiring 
executives. 

No Tire Troubles—This ideal condi- 
tion, or very near it, can be assumed by 
the use of Murray Tires. Write Murray 
Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., for 
particulars. 

Economy in a Spray Paint Outfit— 
This is made possible oftener by the 
easy way of the Binks Spray Machine 
rather than by the laborious hand brush- 
ing. Write for litterature to Binks 
Spray Equipment Co., Dept. D, 3108 Car- 
roll Avenue, Chicago, IIL 

Locating in Georgia—If you are con- 
sidering a branch or a new business in 
the South, the Georgia Power Company, 
120 Broadway, New York, invite your 
investigation of their facts and figures on 
labor, raw materials, power, building 
costs, climate, etc., favorable to your en- 
terprise. 

Make the Old Desk Do—Or enhance 
the value of the new one, by equipping 
it with Neo-Leum Desk Top. Write for 
full information and prices to Wage- 
maker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Literary Guild of America— 
Making it possible for subscribers to get 
the best new books at reduced price has 
made a place for itself in American life. 
The book, “Wings,” describing their 
plan, will be sent free on request by 
The Literary Guild of America, Inc., 55 
Fifth Avenue, Dept 30-FM, New York 
City. 

The Motorized Salesmen—Experiences 
of various companies in handling auto- 
mobiles with salesmen, with a plan for 
operation, have been published in a 32- 
page booklet. Furnished to any execu- 
tive on request by Oakland Motor Car 
Co., Commercial Division, Pontiac, Mich. 

Economy in Mailings—By the use of 
the Multipost Stamp Affixer and Re- 
corder. Full information on addressing 
Mutlipost Co., Dept. J., Rochester, N. Y. 

The Right Motor at the Right Time— 
The Domestic Electric Comapny, 7209 
St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
be glad to send information on their 
motors and service. 

Forging Ahead in Business—A new 
and revised edition of this valuable and 
interesting book will be sent free on re- 
quest by the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, 439 Astor Place, New York. 

Erie, Pennsylvania “5S Great Advan- 
tages”—This attractive 32-page booklet 
compiled by the business men who are 
actually experiencing these benefits 
gives information on the advantages of 
Erie with reference to adjacent markets, 
deliveries, availability of raw materials, 
the right kind of workers, etc. Address 
Erie Chamber of Commerce, Erie, 
Penna., for free copy. 

The Facts About Triplex—The new 
glass that does not shatter. Invaluable 
for your car. Ask for circular M. 39, 
addressing The Triplex Safety Glass Co., 
Inc., Hoboken Terminal, Hoboken, N. J. 
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Free Legal Advice 


for One Year! 


“Tf every American business man knew 
even the bare rudiments of Law,” said 
a noted Jurist recently, “they would save 
themselves millions of dollars yearly.” 
Courts would not be clogged—business 
would speed up with vastly increased 
profits. Women, too, now plunged into 
business and politics, also vitally need 
more knowledge to fit them for their 
new station. Everywhere, says an ex- 
pert, no matter what a man or woman 
is doing, increasing competition requires 
a greater familiarity with Law and Busi- 
ness methods, also with thousands of 
other subjects, to equip them for Social 
and Business success. 

For everyone, famous authorities now recom- 
mend an amazing book, the BUSINESS GUIDE. 
It was founded in 1886, and the big 1928 edi- 
tion is just off the press. And just recently the 
publishers of this great work announced a special 
low price, and the generous offer of one year’s 
Free legal advice by its Legal Department to 
every purchaser! 


“Saved Me $7,000 
in Two Years” 


says J. E. Porter, Business Executive, about this 
544-page book. Thousands of business and pro- 
fessional men and women praise it. More than 
four million have been sold! Always at your fin- 
ger tips you have complete, eccurate answers to 
more than 10,000 important questions! You will 
be amazed that so vast a knowledge can be 
packed into one volume. How to negotiate every 
Legal Document—Make a Will—Avoid Law Suits 
—<Get Patents— Write Forceful Letters —Solve 
any Mathematical Probleom—Figure Interest — 
these and thousands of other subjects are covered 
fully. Hundreds of Law questions are made plain 
and easily understood as A B C. Write for this 
book. Pay postman only $3.50. Read five days! 


and the publishers will gladly refund your money. 


Or, if you want further information, write for it 
without obligation. But don’t wait. Write today. 


J. L. Nichols Company 


Dept. A-3 Naperville, Illinois 














Are present conditions comparable to the 
openings of former major bear markets? 

you know the true significance of the 
paradoxical unemployment situation? Do 
you know what stocks still have 


profitable futures 


Read The Business Economic Di- 
gest and know the net opinion of 
all leading economists. Our fam- 
ous Weighted Average scientifi- 
cally weighs authoritative opin- 
ions in view of their maker’s past 
accuracies! 


Send for a copy of the Digest 
containing valuable information on 
the probable future trend of se- 
curity prices. 


TheBusinessfconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres.. 
134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago III, 


Without obligation mail me your cur- 
rent Digest. 
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BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

$400 KEI-LAC MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN 
ONE YEAR; $240 machine earned $1,440; $160 ma- 
chine earned $2,160. One man placed 300. Responsible 
company offers exclusive advertising proposition. Unlim- 
ited possibilities. Protected territory. Investment re- 
quired. Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEI-LAC 
COMPANY, 555 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
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Motor Trade Is Booming 


Manufacturers Trying to Increase Already Large Schedules 
as Dealers’ Supplies Remain Low for Spring Demand 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


UBSTANTIAL signs of continually 
S increasing prosperity in the Detroit 
district are numerous. March pro- 
duction schedules are generally in excess 
of the high figures recorded in February. 
Unfilled orders for cars constitute one of 
the outstanding immediate problems. 
With the first quarter of the year gone, 
the automobile industry usually finds itself 
with something of an accumulation of 
product, deliberately set up to meet the 
spring demand. This year, the accumu- 
lation is conspicuous by its absence. Even 
the unfavorable weather in the first half 
of March did not have the effect of lessen- 
ing demand and dealers generally have 
been more or less clamoring for more cars. 


Plants on Overtime 


S TRIKINGLY higher production sched- 
ules for March, utilizing the expand- 
ed facilities prepared in 1927, called for 
overtime in many departments of plants in 
the district. Many plants were operating 
at double the March, 1927, output, but 
even then the supply has not been equal 
to the demand. Few, if any, factories re- 
port being less than a full peak month’s 
production behind orders. 

Employment in Detroit showed some al- 
most spectacular rises in March, with an 
increase of 5,402 in one week reported by 
the Employers’ Association. This organi- 
zation accounts for about two-thirds of 
the city’s total industrial employment. The 
increase noted brought the total up to an 
increase of 12,712 over the corresponding 
period in 1927. Mid-March total was 
238,712. 


 Vigentiorrctarccahe at the Ford plants 
continues to increase. More than 
95,000 men were at work by March 15; 
this was an increase of close to 45,000 over 
the low point of last summer—and still 
about 15,000 below the number employed 
during the 1926 peak. 

Ford production continues to increase 
steadily, with a daily output of 2,000 in 
sight around April 1. Auxiliary assembly 
lines are coming into production with the 
passage of every week, and Ford officials 
say that by the middle of April, at least, 
the company will be very strongly in evi- 
dence. 

Figures on December, 1927, registration, 
practically complete for the whole country, 
show how definite was the falling-off in 


the last month of last year. Total reg- 
istrations were 87,952, which was a de- 
crease of 35,283, or nearly 30 per cent. 

Companies in the Detroit district gen- 
erally either held their own in registrations 
or showed numerically small increases. 
Chevrolet, with 20,263 registrations, ac- 
counted for nearly 25 per cent. of the 
month’s totals. Hupmobile, Packard, 
Paige (now Graham-Paige), Pontiac and 
Reo developed impressive percentage in- 
creases. Production listed-as miscellaneous 
was only about half of what it had been 
in the previous year. 


Huge Plant Capacity 


-_ HERE is a total of forty producing 
companies in the passenger car field 
and a survey shows that twenty of these 
have an effective production capacity an- 
nually of 7,500,000 passenger cars. This 
number is 50 per cent. above the highest 
estimate yet made for total 1928 produc- 
tion, of both passenger and commercial 
vehicles. The condition would suggest 
over-expansion, chiefly accounted for by 
the unprecedented building activity in 1927, 
when it was concentrated. With few ex- 
ceptions indeed, companies are not plan- 
ning extensive new expansions this year; 
but the completition of programs under- 
taken earlier will result in added effective 
capacity being available by the end of 
1928. 

There are definite plans, in one of the 
large Detroit district plants, to launch a 
new line of low-priced cars in the near 
future. Details are being carefully 
guarded, but the car has been developed 
and approved. Manufacturing and sales 
organization are being recruited. 

Totals of General Motors sales to deal- 
ers in 1927, compared with 1926, show 
some interesting figures. 





Division 1927 1926 Increase Decrease 
ee intedoe 268,698 280,009 11,311 
Cadillac 18,639 27,489 8,850 
LaSalle ..... 16,371 16,371 
Chevrolet ... 791,870 620,364 171,506 
Pontiac ..... 791 75,836 64,955 
Oakland .... 53,922 58,537 4,615 
Oldsmobile .. 58,016 59,536 1,520 
Commercial 
Chevrolet ... 209,272 111,781 97,491 
OGNEE iccsces 5,169 1,298 3,871 
Totals ... 1,562,748 1,234,950 354,19 26,296 


Reo has brought out its “1929” line of 
“Flying Cloud.” There are five body 
types, on a wheelbase of 121 inches, and 
several refinements and improvements are 
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If sanitary drinking cups 
are justified — how much 









Stamping Mail 
ean be Clean 


The Multipost Stamp Affixer and 
Recorder puts an end to gummy 
sponges, the fingering of sticky 
stamps, and unsanitary stamp lick- 
ing. In addition, it saves time and 
stamps enough to pay for itself, 
quickly, in any office. Accomplishes 
five hand operations at one stroke. 
Prevents loss and spoilage which 
always* occur when loose stamps 
are used. Counts each stamp— 
makes stamp accounting practic- 
able—discourages misuse. 


MULTIPOST 


STAMP AFFIXER AND RECORDER 


*Subject to proof in 
your own office, as 
it has been proved 
in thousands of 
others, by means of 


free trial 





Multipost Co., Dept. J-4, Rochester, N. Y. 

(0 Send Multipost on free trial or 

L) Send Booklet on economies in stamp 
handling and control. 
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Bonds—7% 
with safety 


Participating in 
Net Profits up to 
4% Additional 
Statement of earnings (submitted 
on request) indicates every prob- 


ability of full 4% participation to 
make total yield 11%. 


You can purchase these bonds 
on the monthly payment plan. 


W. A. Becker & Co., Inc. 


140 Nassau St., New York City 


Please send Circular F. 
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Exercise Regularly 
At Office or Home 








& 


Counteract the deteriorating influences of sed- 
entary business life by exercising a few minutes 
daily with “Gym Junior,” the complete, compact 
gymnasium. Admirably adapted to the business- 
man’s needs. Requires only 734x9 feet floor space 
in basement or unused room. Three people can 
use it simultaneously. 


Gram 


(Patented in U. S. and Foreign Countries) 


combines a Rowing Machine, Chest Weights, Punehing 

._ Chinning Bar, Wrist Machine, Massage Roller, 
Parallel Bars, and other standard equipment. Durable 
malleable iron construction. Ideal equipment for Welfare 
Rooms, Clubs, Yachts, Hotels, etc. 


Write for literature. 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 


542 Gregory Ave. Weehawken, N. J. 











Corporate 
Executives 


who desire efficient 
Curb service will 
find our organization 
suited to their needs. 


Inquiries Invited 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Rector 5022 




















Cities Service 
6% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 
Priced at Market 
to Yield About 
6.25% 


Special Circular on Request 


Newburger, Henderson & Loeb 
1512 Walnut St., Phila. 


100 Broadway, New York 
Member N.Y. and Phila. Stock Exchange 
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noted. At this writing, prices have not 
been fixed. 

A new Kissel series, on wheelbases of 
132 and 139, has been announced. The 
White Company, Cleveland, has put a new 
gasoline-electric speed bus on the market. 
Continental Motors Corporation has intro- 
duced five new models of six-cylinder 
engine, ranging from 252.55 cu. in. to 
380.87 cu. in. 

Brockway Motor Truck Corporation of 
New York, and Indiana Truck Company, 
Marion, Ind., have merged in a $9,000,000 
corporation, to be known as the Brockway 
Motor Truck Corporation. 

A $3,000,000 merger of parts manufac- 
turing companies has been _ effected. 
Schlieder Manufacturing Company, De- 
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troit, and Gill Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, have been absorbed by Diamond 
Motor Parts Company, St. Cloud, Minn. 


RAHAM-PAIGE, after writing off 

inventory and making full allowances, 
showed a substantial loss for 1927, but the 
Graham brothers announce that they “face 
the future with confidence.” The com- 
pany is going at peak, with a monthly 
output of 7,000 cars, and a large number 
of unfilled orders. 

Appointment of Edward Ver Linden, 
formerly of Peerless, as chairman of the 
board of Jordan, renews the rumor that a 
new line of cars, powered with the Conti- 
nental Motor’s Agyll motor, will be 
brought out in the near future. 


Investment Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned : 


How to Make Money Make More 
Money—An interesting booklet outlining 
a carefully developed plan of acquiring 
fundamental principles and tested meth- 
ods of conservative investment and 
speculation. Sent free upon request by 
The American Instituce of Finance, 260 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Ask for 
Booklet No. FSP. 


Weekly Bulletin—Issued by Gurnett & 
Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 120 Broadway, New York, gives 
brief and readable facts on the status 
of the market with special report on an 
outstanding security. 


Investment Trusts—lLoom very big 
just now in the investor’s attention. For 
information on investment trusts of the 
general management type address 
American Founders Trust, 50 Pine 
Street, New York. 


Specialists in Public Utilities—H. M. 
Byllesby & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York, with offices in principal cities, will 
send on request informative literature on 
public service securities. 


Handbook on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J14—Free on request of 
Chisholm & Chapman, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, 
New York. 


How to Get the Most Out of Invest- 
ments—The financial service of The 
Babson Statistical Organization, Div. 31- 
1, Babson Park, Mass., will be glad to 
send you this booklet; also other details 
of their service. 


Specializing in Cities Service Stock— 
Send for special circular to Newburger, 
Henderson & Loeb, 1512 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, or 100 Broadway, New 
York. 

The Process of Deflation—This pam- 
phiet, very useful at this time, will be 
sent free on request by McNeel’s Finan- 


cial Service, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


The Partial Payment Plan—The Pru- 
dence Company have prepared a com- 
prehensive booklet on this system of 
saving and will be glad to send it free 
on request. Address The Prudence 
Company Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Odd Lots—The value of diversification 
in investments. John Muir & Co., mem- 


bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
50 Broadway, New York, have prepared 
a booklet on this subject and will gladly 
send it free on request. Ask for Book- 
let F. 331. 


Chain Store Investments—Is the title 
of a 38-page booklet, including analyses 
on F. W. Woolworth Co. and S. S. 
Kresge Co. stocks. Sent free on request 
by George H. Burr & Co., 57 William 
Street, New York. 

Current Stock Market Bulletin—A 
free report on 25 stocks, advising what 
action should be taken at this time, sent 
free to investors on request by Invest- 
ment Research Bureau, Div. 238, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


The Ideal Investment—This booklet 
gives ten reasons for the safety of elec- 
tric power and light bonds. Sent free 
on request by Thompson Ross & Co., 29 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Business Economic Digest—A 
sample copy of the current issue will be 
sent free to investors. Address The 
Business Economic Digest, 134 No. La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Insuranshares Trust Certificates—A 
circular explaining this form of invest- 
ment has been prepared and will be 
mailed on request by Insuranshares Cor- 
poration, 67 Wall Street, New York. 


An Investment Advisory Service—The 
Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York, will send 
on request, to investors, literature de- 
scribing their work. 

How to Invest and Participate—This 
booklet the result of a long experience in 
the investment business, has been com- 
piled by Clarence Hodson & Co., 165 
Broadway, New York, and will be sent 
free on request to investors. Ask for 
booklet B 100. 

The Power of Time and Money—This 
bulletin describing the plan of the In- 
vestors’ Syndicate, will be mailed free 
on request. Write to Investors Syndi- 
cate, 17 East 42nd Street, New York, 
asking for circular FM 6. 


Making Profits 


in Securities—T his 


booklet as well as a Special Report on 
Motors, will be sent free on request by 
American Securities Service, 1036 Corn 
Exchange Bank Building, 
City. 


New York 
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DIVIDENDS FOR LUCKY STOCKHOLDERS 





The United Gas and 


Electric Corporation 


111 Broadway, New York City 


February 16, 1928. 

The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of 1%% on the Preferred 
stock of the Corporation, payable April 1, 1928, 
to stockhloders of record March 16, 1928. 

Upon presentation and surrender of their re- 
spective shares of First Preferred stock of the 
former, The United Gas and Electric Corpora- 
tion and/or scrip certificates of the Corpora- 
tion issued for fractional shares of preferred 
stock, after the close of business on March 16, 
1928, there shall be paid said quarterly dividend 
to the holders of such shares of first preferred 
stock and said scrip certificates, upon the full 
shares of preferred stock issuable to them on 
such surrender and exchange, together with divi- 
dends thereon at the rate of 5% per annum 
for the period from July 20, 1923 to July 1, 
1925; at the rate of 6% per annum from July 
1, 1925 to July 1, 1927, and at the rate of 7% 
per annum from July 1, 1927 to January 1, 1928. 

J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 116 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 102 


There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (134%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of One 
and One-Half Dollars ($1.50) per share on 
the Common Stock without par value, of this 
Company, payable Monday, April 2, 1928, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Friday, March 16, 1928. 

Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 

G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 
New York, March 6, 1928. 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS: The dividend 
above declared on the Common Stock will be 
paid only with respect to the now-authorized 
no-par-value shares of such stock and will nod 
be paid with respect to such of the previously- 
authorized par-value shares as shall remain 
unexchanged on the record date. 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 


New York, March 9th, 1928. 
_The Board _of Directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Sales Company have declared a dividend 
of One Dollar per share, payable April 2d, 1928, 
to those stockholders of the company who are 
holders of full-share certificates of stock, regis- 
tered on the company’s books at the close of 
business, March 15, 1928. Checks will be mailed. 


W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, March 13, 1928 
DIVIDEND NO. 236 
Dividend of TWO_PER CENT. on the Capi- 
tal stock of this Company be and hereby is 
declared payable on the 16th day of April next, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on the 23rd day of March, 1928. 
The Transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company 
“— 4 Stender one 1928. 

; viden f ($1.00 per share) on the 
penny i" = this Company for the 
uarter endin 31, 1928, i i 
rae ——~ ar 928, will be paid 
Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of March 30, 1928. 


i HB. F. BAETZ, T s 
New York, March 20, 1928. ages 





ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE : 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 90 
The regular quarterly dividend of - 

half (1%%) per cent. on the, Feolecoed, Stock ot 





Interest begins 


the day of deposit 





A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 


at the rate of 4% per annum 
has been declared payable on 
or after April 15, 1928 





SEAMEN'’S BANK 
for SAVINGS 
74 Wall Street, New York 






























THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


"| ILLINOIS MERCHANTS BANK BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Board of Directors of The United Light 
and Power Company has declared the following 
dividends on the stocks of the company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.63 per share on the 
Class ‘‘A”’ Preferred stock, payable April 1, 1928, 
to stockholders of record March 15, 1928. 

A quarterly dividend of $1 per share on the 


ESSENTIAL SERVICE 








IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE WEST 


Class ‘“‘B”’ Preferred stock, payable April 1, 1928, 

UTILITIES COMPANY to stockholders of record March 15, 1928. 
A dividend of 60 cents per share on the old 
Notice of Dividend Class “‘A’’ and Class “‘B’? Common stocks, pay- 


able May 1, 1928, to stockholders of record April 
16, 1928. 

A dividend of 12 cents per share on the new 
Class ‘“‘A’’ and Class ‘‘B’? Common stocks, pay- 
able May 1, 1928, to stockholders of record April 


16, 1928. 
L. H. HEINKE, Treasurer. 
Chicago, March 1, 1928. 


on Preferred Stock : 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
($2.00) upon each share of 
the outstanding Preferred 
Stock, having a par value of 
$100 a share, and One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon 
each share of the outstanding 
$6 Cumulative Non Par Pre- 
ferred Stock, payable April 16, 
1928, to the holders of such 
Preferred Stock, respectively, 
of record on the Company’s 
books at the close of business 
at 1:00 o'clock P. M., March 
31, 1928. 
EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 
Secretary. 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


New York, N. Y., February 29th, 1928. 
The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and three-quar- 
ters (1%%) per cent. on the Cumulative 7% 
Preferred Stock of this Company, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of one and one-half (1%%) 
per cent. on the Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 
of this Company, for the current quarter, pay- 
able April 16th, 1928, to holders of record at the 
close of business, April 2nd, 1928. Checks will 
be mailed. Transfer books will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 














MAGMA COPPER COMPANY 




















A dividend of seventy-five cents per share has 





been declared on the stock of this Company, 








payable April 16, 1928, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 31, 1928. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 
154th Dividend 
The regular quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 


March 15, 1928. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND 






and Twenty-Five Cents 
($2.25) per share will be 
paid on Monday, April 16, 


ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE COMPANY 
— Powe 4 Bones for payment on “ej 1, 192, 
April te 4 of record at the close 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer 


business 


1928, on stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 15, 1928. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 


TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, March 8, 1928. 
The Directors of the International Telephone 
half (1%4%) per cent. on the Preferred Stock of 
March 8th, authorized the regular quarterly 
dividend of 1%% payable April 16, 1928, to 
stockholders of record March 23, 1928. 
H. B. ORDE, Treasurer. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
140 Broadway Fifth Ave. and 44th St. Madison Ave. and 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Condensed Statement, March 2, 1928 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 
and Due from Banks and Bankers........ $168,556,470.83 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... .. 65,290,229.70 
no nck map essed enbesedanen 22,263,963.87 
nade kheacdenconsatcceens 22,765,215.41 
Loans and Bills Purchased................... 433,000,287.17 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages........... 3,710,813.33 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches...... 3,447.31 
Credits Granted on Acceptances....... irr 62,098,473.17 
No i chins be he ch dea akacden «kas es 7,359,208.75 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable.... 8,942,913.69 
$793,991,023.23 
LIABILITIES 

ac cl $30,000,000.00 

A es annie a 30,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits............... 7,468,274.61 
$67,468,274.61 
ee. 826,000.00 
Outstanding Bills—Foreign Branches......... 1,382,670.00 
Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc..... 5,169,196.57 
Ra eres =e eee 62,098,473.17 

SP $633,772,545.92 

Outstanding Checks............ 23,273,862.96 
657,046,408.88 
$793,991,023.23 
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Puts - Calls - Spreads 


Guarenteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchenge 







May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 
orders, . 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 
66 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 8350 








































Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 
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Horbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 

* * * 


A Lot of Money 


Julius Rosenwald, head of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. and noted philanthropist, has a 
sense of humor which enables him to see 
the ludicrous side of certain human weak- 
nesses even when they are those of his 
own race. 

Mr. Rosenwald recently visited the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in New York City 
where television under the direction of Dr. 
Ives has been developed to the point of 
successful demonstration. Among other 
marvels Dr. Ives showed Mr. Rosenwald a 
giant photo-electric cell used in television 
and explained to him that the minute cur- 
rents produced in the cell by a ray of 
light are amplified 500,000,000 times. “My!” 
said Mr. Rosenwald, raising his hands, 
“that is a lot of money’’—$5 prize to 
Walter J. Turney, New York, N. Y. 

* * * 
A Stranger 

On the occasion of Col. Lindbergh’s 
flight from Portland to San Francisco, 
I was traveling through the Willamette 
Valley in the southern part of Oregon 
and was hastening along in the hope that 
I might catch a glimpse of him in the 
air, as was every one else along the Pacific 
Highway, which was his route. Seeing a 
roadmaster working at the side of the road, 
I drew up beside him and asked, “Has 
Lindbergh gone by yet?” The man looked 
at me in the utmost innocence and good 
faith and replied, “By George, Old Man, 
I don’t believe I know the fellow.”—Prize 
of Forses Epigrams to H. F. Cohen, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

x * * 
Right! 

Teacher—Now, James, name America’s 
greatest general. 

James—(The son of a broker) General 
Motors.—Prize of Fores Epigrams to S. 
Katz, New York, N. Y. 

* * * 
Sales Resistance 

Willie: “Father, what is sales resist- 
ance?” 

Father: “Sales resistance, my son, is 
the superiority of mind over matter.”— 
The Lillibridge Viewpoint. 

* * * 
Soap Box Logic 

Park Orator: “An’ I tell yer, all them 
millionaires’ money is tainted—all of it!” 

Unconvinced Person: “’Ow do you 
mean tainted?” 

Park Orator: “Well, ’taint yours, an’ 
*taint mine, is it?’—Borden Eagle. 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 









